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FEUDAL TIMES; 

OR, 

TWO SOLDIERS OP FORTUNE. 


A Romance of Daring and Ad- 
venture. 

{Trdnilut-d especially f >r the FAVORITE from 
the French of rani Duple ssis.) 

CHAPTER VI. 

MBSSUEUKS DE TOURNOIL. 

After parting with the Marquis de la Trem- 
blais, Captain de Maurevert returned to the 
reception-room. He was thoughtful and anxious. 

11 My dear friend,” lie said to Raoul, taking 
him apart, “the day has begun badly. Why 
the devil did this old Huguenot here meddle 
with our affair! — on a question of ransom, too, 
about which she knows nothing! However, 
it’s no use thinking any more about that. What 
we have to do is to arrange some plan to extri- 
cate ourselves from the abominable dilemna we 
are in.” 

“What has been the result of your conference 
With the marquis?” asked Raoul. 

“It has resulted in nothing.” 

M Yet he appeared desirous: to ingratiate him* 


self with yon» it is strange he did not make 
some proposition. 0 

“Yes, it is strange, 0 replied the captain, de* 
licately keeping to himself the fact of bis 
sublime refusal of the five hundred crowns offer- 
ed to him by the marquis. “Come here, ma- 
demoiselle,” he said to Diane, who was seated a 
short distance apart, and lending an eager ear 
to the conversation that was passing between 
them. “The subject of which we are treating,” 
i he continued, as soon as, after a moment’* 
hesitation, she had re-seated herself near them, 
“concerns you as much it does us. The question 
to which we want to find a reasonable answer 
i«, how to oppose the designs of the Marquis do 
la Tremblais. Two means are open to us — 
force and stratagem. If we had time we might 
turn to account the grievances of the common 
people, shamefully despoiled by tiie rapacity of 
the marquis — form a kind of league against him, 

1 in fact. The smaller nobility, whom he has 
rendered hostile by his arrogance, would also 
give us their assistance. Unfortunately, we 
have uo time at command ; for our enemy is 
not a man to sleep on an injury. We have 
nothing for it, therefore, but to be before him. 
If we fail to take the initiative, we are lost. In 
default of force then, we huve only stratagem 
to rely on. Now, have you anything to suggest 
in that way, chevalier ?” 

** Absolutely nothing, captain,” replied*Raoul. 1 
“Tnen I have,” said de Maurevert — “some- | 
thing whiob I venture to think eminently in- 
genious, nnd in the execution certain of success 




In the flfsfc place, p observe that the primary 
cause of all the trouble between the Marquis 
and the Dame d’Erlanges is the refusal of ma- 
demoiselle here to favor his love proposals. 
Suppose, now, that mademoiselle should take 
an opposite view of the matter, and discover 
that she feels a violent attachment to him ?” 

“ Captain !” exclaimed Raoul, in atone almost 
of menace. 

“That’s right— fly into a rage !— and much 
good that will do! If I am not permitted to 
advance a mere innocent hypothesis, I give up 
the attempt to explain my scheme, and leave 
you to get out of the scrape you are in, In the 
best way you ean.” 

“ Proceed, eaptain,” said Diane, in a soft and 
supplicating tone. “Chevalier Raoul, listen, I 
conjure you, to Monsieur de Maure vert’s propo- 
sition. His experience alone ean save us.” 

“ I suppose, then, for an instant,” continued 
de Maurevert, quietly, “that mademoiselle’s 
sentiments are changed, and that she loves the 
marquis passionately. In proof of the violence , 
of her feelings, she aeeords to him a rendezvous 
in the neighborhood of the eh&teau, to which 
rendezvous the marquis, delighted out of his 
wits, will hasten with breathless speed; then 
we rush, sword in hand, out of an ambuscade, 
in which we have been lying close, charge the 
marquis hotly, and leave him dead on the spot. 
What do you say to the idea ?” 

“That its execution is not to be thought of; 
because its accomplishment would be n crime 
that wonls for over dishonor 


I ‘You look kt the QUfeMlOU .a that light* do 
you ?” said the captain, with a smile of pity. 
“In that case, Chevalier Sforzl, t leave you to 
take yonr own course, while T, on :ny side, shall 
do as seems best to me.” 

The sort of council held by De Maurevert, 
Sforzi, and Diane was interrupted by the arri- 
val of the Dame d’Erlanges. 

•“Monsieur Sforzi,” she said, “lam greatly 
Indebted to yon, and beg you to accept my 
thanks tor the support you have rendered me ; 
nevertheless, I will not conceal from you that 
I deplore the violence yon have exhibited. Anger 
Is a great sin, chevalier.” 

“Thousand thunders!” cried the captain, 
•* this is too much! Please to understand, ma- 
iame, that the generosity— -or, to speak more 
plainly, the folly— of the chevalier will, in all 
probability, bring him to some pitiable end. It. 
instead of siding with you — whom he hardly 
knows — he had arranged with the marquis, not 
mly would Monsieur de Sforzi be at this moment 
out of danger, but, what is more, the master of 
t wo hundred golden crowns. Thousand thun- 
lers ! I repeat, if you eannot show yourself 
rrateful, at least spare us your sermons!” 

The Dame si’Erlanges listened to this violent 
larangue with majestic calmness. De Maure- 
vert, warming more and more, proceeded : 

“May Monsieur Saiau fly away with me, if I 
*ee in the least how to save the poor chevalier ! 

[ cannot bear to see my friend and companion 
sutto pieces, however. Explain yourself, mv 
dear Raoul-^whijt do ypq tn dp f” 
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« My pari is taken,” answered Raoul, gravely. 
“I sha’l carry my complaint to the foot of the 
throne ; I shall demand justice and protection 
of the king.” 

« Better and better!” cried the captain, burst- 
ing into a loud laugh. “ What a strange young 
man you arc, Sforzi ! You actually believe in 
the king’s power, then? You really imagine 
that Henry of Valois is of some account in his 
kingdom -/that his power, already fettered and 
contested in Paris, extends to the province of 


monsieur, to treat in ray name with tbi* band 
of lawless and crime-stelned men. 

“As yon please, npadame, replied P 

tain ; « only I am sorry to And you so littte “ * 
der.tand your own Interest. 1 

have to get ray friend the chevalier out of dan- 
ger, 1 will serve yon In spite of yourself. Co™ 6 
and help to buckle on my cuirass, U! " ul : I '^‘ es ’ 
before taking my departure, I have the honor to 
present to you my respects.” 

Desirous to obtain an explanation of the enig- 
matical conversation to which he had been a 
— -- *’ — and 


Auvergne ? You are a ludicrously bad politician. \f*n re vert’s arm, 

Henry III. exists only by consent of the nobles, ^tecer, Raoul took 
whom he caresses and detests at the sam- ' the<;e Husucnoteaf Tournoil wh .in 

« *». - «• - 

use . i '"'" 1 ‘” V “ :™ m , u * ...... «*■ 

“ W entertain a very different idea of royal- [ 
ty, 

of tone; “you laugh at it — I venerate it as a 
divine institution. From the day when the 


yourself to Henry? — the idea is a farce!' * v “ ” *Vj„fawioi'n net of scoun- 

W entertain a very different idea of royal- [ captain, “ they are a within ho short 

replied Raoul with the utmost seriousness ^ About four years ago they 

formed a free company in the service of the 

king shall deign to show his will, nobody— I do king; but, ill paid. JS!? 1lnyth?ng but a plea- 
not. except the greatest in the kingdom— will public ©pinion, ttmytaac y ^ misery 
. _ him nnuror he wnnt.K but sant time of it. One day, driven u> ii> o.y * 

dare to resist him. For power he wants but exasperation they felt at the way they 


will. Captain, in my heart I hate and despise 
feudalism. I have witnessed so many of its 
excesses, its abuses, its indignities committed by 
the nobles ol the Italian states; I have seen 
the tyranny of the great press with such cruelty 
on the poor people, that I put my entire hope of 
remedy in royalty. Royalty, which levels po- 
sitions, overthrows the superb, and defends the 
weak, is liberty! For a long time I have been 


had been treated, they resolved to start in busi- 
ness on their own account. Their cornet was a 
shrewd, ambitious,' and bold fellow. To him 
they confided their project* and offered to elect 
him their captain. He accepted. No very long 
time after this,” continued De Maurevert, 
a they treacherously seized the strongly fortified 
ChAteau de Tournoil and massacred the garri- 


tormented with an'ardent d ’sire to combat the 

posite party. The Huguenots had nothing to be 


tyranny of the provincial noblesse. Who knows 
whether my steps may not have been directed 
to the Chateau de Tuuve, to furnish me an oc- 
casion to accomplish my project? Perhaps, 
but for the infamy of the Marquis de la Trem- 
blais, and the dangers that threaten these ladies, 

I might not, have sought his Majesty. My reso- 
lution is now unshakable — nothing can turn me 
from its execution. I will go to the king.” 

Raoul expressed himself with so much ani- 
mation, his vibage so shone with enthusiasm, 
that Diane, whose eyes had been bent upon his 
face all the time he was speaking, was electri- 
fied, and cried from her heart: 

“May heaven bless your efforts and your 
courage !” 

“He will ueed something more than prayers 
to enable him to reach Paris !” replied De Mau- 
revert. “Before he has ridden ten leagues, the 
apostles of Monsieur le Marquis will swoop down 
upon him, like a flight of hungry ravens on a 
sick sheep. Sforzi is brave — he has, at least, 
that one good quality — and he will defend him- 
self valiantly. He will kill one, two — half a 
dozen if you like ; but Messieurs les Apostles are 
twelve in number, and they wjll end by killing 
him. Trust in my old experience, chevalier. 
Remain quietly here — under no pretext set root- 
outside the chateau. While you keep in safety 
here, I will work. Since the ambush scheme 
displeases you, I will have recourse to another 
means. Will you oblige me, madame, by or- 
dering my horse to be brought out? I wish to 
start at once.” 

“ Alone, captain !” cried Raoul. “ I will not 
permit it.” 

“ Hundred thousand devils ! Chevalier, 1 have 
respected your scruples — is it too much to ex- 
pect that, in return, you will leave me my li- 
berty of action ?” 

“ But if you are attacked ?” 

“Bah ! I shall not be attacked ! I am a per- 
son of some importance. It is known that my 
cousin, Do Maurevert — as great a thief as ever 
walked the earth entre nous — is on good terms 
with Messieurs de Guise and the princes ; his 
credit is reflected on me.” 

“ Where are you going, captain ?” 

“To the ChAteau de Tournoil, five leagues 
from here ; and now I have answered your 
question, you are doubtless as wise as you were 
before.” 

“ You are going to the ChAteau de Tournoil ?” 
cried the Dame d’Erlanges, In a tone of aston- 
ishment, and with an expression of terror on her 

face. 

“Is It possible, captain, you are going to 
t he ChAteau de Tournoil ?” asked Diane, scarce- 
ly less surprised aud terrified than her mother. 

“ Certainly I am,” replied De Maurevert. “ The 
Chateau de Tournoil is inhabited by a band of 
co-religionists of yours — excellent Huguenots, 
one and all.” 

“ You call such men our co-religionists !” cried 
the Dame d’Erlanges, indignantly. 

“ Great merit, like theirs, is always at the 
mercy of slander,” replied the captain. “ I- 
know people say that these brave gentlemen of 
Tournoil are of no religion whatever, and only 
use the title of Huguenots to screen their real 
calling.” 

“ Which is that of robbers and murderers !” 
cried the Dame d'Erlanges. 

“Flat calumny !” replied the captain ; “ but 
what is certain truth is, that but for the near 
neighborhood of the garrison of Tournoil, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis de la Tremblais would long ere 
this have possessed himself of your pleasant 
ChAteau of Tauve. Oblige me by answering one 
question before I start on my visit to Messieurs 
de Tournoil. What sum may I offer in your 
name to these gentlemen for their immediate 
aid against the marquis ? I imagine that four 
or five thousand orowns will satisfy them. The 
sum you will say, is a large one ; no doubt it is. 
But the service is a large oue — to attack the 
most powerful nobleman in the province !” 

" Captain,” cried the Dame d’Erlanges, firmly, 
“ rather than employ such allies, I would prefer 
to see my chAteau reduced to ashes, my flock6 
carried off, my fortune lost ! I utterly forbid vou, 


proud of in forming such an alliance, but as it 
promised to be of great service to them, they did 
not feel justified in refusing it. Since then Mes- 
sieurs de Tournoil— as they have been called in 
derision — have lived joyously and prospered 
abundantly. They seze and ransom travellers, 
rob farm-houses, surprise armed chAteaux, tax 
heavily the surrounding villages — in short, they 
are very truly called the terror of the coun- 
try.” 

“And has nobody ever thought of destroying 
this nest of cut-throats ?” cried Raoul. 

« a hundred times, only Monsieur le Marquis 
de Canilhac, the governor of the province for 
the king, has not yet been able to make up his 
mind to undertake the task. Messieurs de 
Tournoil are three hundred in number, and 
everyone of them daring enough to face the 
devil himself; their chAteau in all but impreg- 
nable, they have a large stock of powder, and 
six cannons. All these considerations weigh 
against the idea of attacking them.” 

“ And can you believe,” cried Raoul, indig- 
nantly, “ that such abuses could be carried on 
with impunity, if the nation, instead of being 
divided into twenty different parlies, recognized 
alone the royal authority ? Is not your heart 
torn by the spectacle of the numberless calam- 
ities with which the poor people are now op- 
pressed ?” 

“ Not the least in the world, my dear friend,” 
replied the captain. “If there were but one 
party in France, I should like to know how one 
would employ one’s self? Only a single master 
to serve — only o^e side to gain anything from — 
’sdeath ! one would die of sheer dullness !” 

“ I’ll not discuss that matter further with you, 
captain. What is your purpose in seeking Mes- 
sieurs de Tournoil ? What advantage do you ex- 
pect to obtain from their assistance, supposing 
they agree to assist you ?” 

“To afford me a support against the Marquis 
de la Tremblais, and to shield you from his re- 
sentment ; for the more I reflect, the more 
dread the consequences that may result from 
your conduct, my dear friend. Come up with 
me to my room, on the table of which, I recol- 
lect there is a flask of excellent Saint-Pour<;ain. 
Before parting, perhaps for ever, we may as well 
at least clink glasses together.” 

Five minutes later, sented face to face and 
glass in hand, the two friends resumed ttieir 
conversation. 

“My dear Raoul,” said De Maurevert, “our 
friendship is of such a recent date — we have 
had so few opportunities for talking on matters 
of business that tills interview had become 
indispensable. It will enable us to regulate aud 
understand our relative positions. Is it agree- 
able to you to enter on this subject ?” 

“ By all means, captain.” 

“ I shall have to begin with a painful avowal,” 
said De Maurevert. as nearly blushing a* it was 
possible for him to blush under any clrcumstan 
ces perhaps. « I cannot hide from you, my 
dear friend, that I have one ridiculous weakness 
— I hold to loving and being beloved ! No doubt 
that astonishes you, as it does me ; but so it is, 

I will not discuss the matter — I only state the 
fact. Don’t imagine, however, that I refer to 
the fooleries of Master Cupid ! 1 admire pretty 
women prodigiously, and court l heir good graces 
with spirit when time serves, but never attach 
the least, importance to my successes. No lady 
gentle or simple, has ever for more than ase' 
cond troubled my repose. What I hold to is to 
be loved by a good, bold and loyal companion — 
one who will not cast a stone at me if I commit 
some little error of conduct, and who, when the 
hour of danger has come, will handsomely lend 
me the help of his sword. The alliance I pro. 
pose to you, my deai chevalier, will not in the 
least fetter your liberty of action. Each will re 
main master of himself, to employ as he thinks 
best his activity and intelligence. We will not 
6hare our gains, and you have no idea what 
strength that arrangement will give toour part- 
nership. Two men bound together in that way 
are as good as ten ! bo, if my proposition suits 
you we have only to fix a term for nnr agre 


ment and all is said. My usual custom is to en- 
gage for a year ; if that time, however, appears 
to you too long or too short, I am quite wil- 
ling to meet your views, whatever they may 
be.” 

“ Captain De Maurevert,” replied Raoul, with 
difficulty repressing a strong inclination to 
smile, “ it would be extremely ungrateful on my 
part to refuse your offer. Have I not been the 
cause of your drawing down upon yourself the 
enmity of the Marquis de la Tremblais?” 

“Excuse me, Raoul,” interrupted Maurevert, 
“gratitude has nothing to do with the matter 
in hand ; but only sympathy. Do not let the 
recollection of anything that has passed in the 
least influence your determination. Does my 
character satisfy you — yes, or no ? That is the 
whole question.” 

I doubt, captain, whether you and 1 hold the 
same opinions; but nevertheless, your manners 
exhibit a frankness which I highly esteem. 
With all my heart, therefore, I accept your 
friendship.” 

“We contract an alliance, then? For how 
long ?— 4i year ?” 

“ For a year let it be.” 

De Maurevert rose and held out his hand. 

“I swear by my share of Paradise, on my 
honor as a gentleman, on my sword and dag- 
ger,” he said, gravely, “ to lend you during an 
entire year, my dear Slorzi, in any place and 
under any circumstances, whenever you may 
please to call upon me, a disinterested, ener 
getic, and loyal support — short of committing 
sacrilege, or of rendering myself an accomplice 
in murder.” 

Raoul tose in turn, and repeated this oath. 

“ Now, captain,” he continued, “ one last ques- 
tion : by what chance is it that I find you free 
of all other engagement?” 

“Alas, my dear Raoul — simply because, the 
day before yesterday, I killed my late partner.’ 
“Killed your late partner, captain !” cried 
Raoul, hardly trusting his ears. 

“To my extreme satisfaction, dear friend. 
For ten months I had been counting the months, 
the days, the minutes that had to pass before I 
regained my liberty ! For a whole year I had 
given no signs of impatience — never once failed 
in the politeness and attention required by the 
terms of our association. He — 1 am speaking 
of my companion — behaved like a lout; the 
fool mistook my honesty and gentleness for 
weakness. Tudieu! — I perfectly proved to him 
how great was his mistake; I left him on the 
floor, pierced with more than twenty good 
dagger thrusts ! A magnificent duel, chevalier 
it would have delighted you to see it ! Now let 
us drink a last glass of Baint-Pour^ain to the 
prosperity of our alliance.” 

The captain emptied at a draught the im- 
mense cup he had tilled to the brim, then rose 
and began to buckle on bis cuirass. 

“Tell me frankly, my dear companion,” he 
said to Raoul, while proceeding with his warlike 
toilet, “what is your own character? — a free 
confession on your part will spare me the 
trouble of studying you.” 

“ Your question is a singular one, captain, 
and somewhat embarrasses me. A man never 
knows himself; he easily accepts bis defects 
and vices as good qualities and virtues. However, 

I will try and answer you as well as I can. I 
believe there is some goodness in me, for the 
sight of a worthy action sends a thrill through 
my heart, as the recital of a magnanimous deed 
brings the tears to my eyes and rouses my ad- 
miration. There are hours, however, when my 
blood revolts against my feelings — terrible 
hours, when, under the domination of an in- 
describable fury, I cease to be master of myself. 
Woe to whoever dares to oppose my blind wili 
— he is a dead man ! After the crisis, 1 ex- 
perience a profound depression of spirits, an 
immense disgust of life; I think of withdraw- 
ing from the world — I dream of the calm oX a 
convent, of the repose of the gravA. There is in 
me also, captain, a sap of youth that alarms me. 
Sometimes I feel the want of luxury and riches, 
thirst for pleasures, a fever of activity ab- 
solutely unbearable. I am at these times 
obliged to exert an almost superhuman force of 
will to resist the whirlwind on which J am 
beiug borne along. A moment’s weakness, and 
I should be lost! My passions unchained would 
take the upper hand ! This consciousness of 
my defect* makes me mistrustful, restless. I 
fear my impetuousness; I keep a ceaseless wateh 
over myself. What has hitherto saved me from 
many mishaps is my stubbornness of purpose 
When I purpose to gain any object, or see a 
difficulty before me, nothing can turn me from 
my path until I achieve my end, or overcome 
the difficulty. Is this a quality or a defect ? I 
know not. For the rest, captain, 1 believe I 
have a good heart and a bad head.” 

Maurevert had listened to Raoul with deep 
attention. 

“Dear friend,” he said, after a short silence, 
“ the portrait you have drawn of yourself ap- 
pears to me to be a tolerably good likeness. 
Your defects are of a kind either to bring you 
to great trouble or to splendid fortune. I prefer 
a hundred times a fiery, high-handed, audacious, 
and headstrong man, to a modest and peaceable 
sage. The first takes, while he is young, his 
piaoe on a throne or on a scaffold ; while the 
second remains ail bis life in deplorable ob- 
scurity, and dies in an idiotic old age. Lit. is 
movement, struggle, adventure ! Tudieu ! — I 
faney our companionship will not be unpro- 
ductive, but will make a noise in the wond and 
give rise to something both unforeseen and 
striking*! Nothing could be better than the 
joining of your impetuousness with mj ex- 
perience. I am delighted with myself for 
having known kow to recognize your merit*. 


and conclude an alliance with you ! There ! 
not I am culraased, spurred, armed, and ready 
to enter on the campaign. I.et ns go down 

* t ^< But, captain, if you. absence should be 
prolonged, I cannot remain here indefinitely a 


^ De Maurevert was silent lor a moment before 

tlllSWP rl per 

“ Frankly, chevalier,” he said, “ the demoiselle 
Diane is one of the best looking and most 
delicious creatures I have ever seen. You are 
afraid you mean, that I may be too long away. 

If I am not back in four days, I allow you to 
take the road.” 

“ Very well, captain, I will wait four days for 

you.” . .. 

The two companions of fortune gave each other 
the accolade, the servants on guard at the postern 
let down the drawbridge, and de Maurevert, 
proudly seated In his saddle, his hand on the 
stock of his arquebuse, his ear on the alert, and 
his eyes keenly on the watch, went off at a 
heavy trot of his powerful horse. 

Raoul, after watching his retreating figure for 
a few moments, turned towards the garden of 
the chAteau, where Diane— doubtless not in the 
least expecting the young mau would visit that 
spot— had already been for upwards of half an 
hour. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THK MY8TERY OF RAOUl/8 LIFE. 

The three days which followed the departure 
of Captain de Maurevert passed on in a dream 
for Raoul, intoxicated as he was by the intellect, 
beauty and graces of Diane, whose company he 
hardly quitted for an instant, forgetting, so to 
speak, the dangers by which lie was enviroued. 
Sometimes, indeed, he felt almost grateful to 
the hatred of the Marquis de la Tremblais, to 
which he owed the delightful society of the 
Demoiselle d’Erlanges. 

When, however, the fourth day — the day 
which gave him back his liberty of action— was 
passing away without bringing him any news 
of De Maurevert, Raoul began seriously to think 
about the prolonged absence of his companion, 
in-arms, and to regret not having accompanied 
him in his perilous enterprise, in spite of his 

refusal. ... .j 

u x greatly fear, mademoiselle,” he said to 
Diane “the poor captain has fallen a victim to 
his temerity. Houor calls on me to ubandon 
my inaction. Be so good, then as to give me 
one of your trusted servants who knows the 
country, and can guide me to the ChAteau de 

Tournoil.” _ . . . _ 

“What, chevalier!” cried Diane in a trem- 
bling voice, and turning very pale, “ can you be 
thinking of quitting Tauve?— oh! it is to incur 
certain death. Our house is surrounded by 
spies ; you would hardly cross the drawbridge 
before a bullet would pierce your heart. \ou 
must remain here, chevalier— I beg, I entreat 
you to remain ” 

“Mademoiselle,” replied Raoul, with an emo- 
tion equal to that exhibited by Diane, “ the 
generous interest you deign to show in my fate 
only the more confirms me in my resolution. 
To abandon Captain de Maurevert at the mo- 
ment, perhaps, when he is invoking the aid of 
my arm, would be for ever to dishonor myself, 
and render me for ever unworthy of your 
esteem.” 

Diane reflected, and after a short pause, re- 
plied : 

“You are right, chevalier. A gentleman 
must not fail to do his duty, whatever may 
happen. If I were a man, I should not hesitate 
to hasten to the captain’s assistance ! At the 
same time, courage does not exclude prudence. 
To venture out of the chateau in the day-time 
would be the height of folly; wait at least till 
night has set in before starting on your journey. 
For your guide, I will send with you Lehardy, 
a trustworthy, faithful man, incapable of an un- 
worthy act. Rather than betray you, he would 
suffer himself to be cut in pieces.’ 

This conversation took place In the garden or 
the chateau. Diane sent one of her women to 
summon Lehardy, who immediately presented 
himself before his young mistress. 

“ Lehardy,” said Diane, in accents of marked 
kindness, “I am going to entrust you with a 
mission at once dangerous and delicate— that is, 
to conduct Monsieur le Chevalier Sforzi to the 
Chateau de Tournoil. May I count on your 
good-will ?” 

Lehardy was a man about fifty years of ago. 
The crabbed expression of his lace and the 
roughness of his movements did not at the first 
glance tell in his favor; he appeared ill-temper- 
ed, rough, suileu. On closer examination, 
however, the expression of his eyes spoke so 
clearly of honesty and frankness as to alter 
completely the first Impression formed of him. 

For nearly a century — and the occurrence was 
common at that epoch, rare as it has become i* 
| our days — the family ol Lehardy had furnished 
servants to the house of D’Erlanges. At the 
question put to him by his young mistrew, 
Lehardy made an uugraceful movement; ana 
in tones that expressed without concealment 
his ill-humor, replied : 

“ If you order me to accompany the chevalier, 
mademoiselle, I have only tp go with him, 
however, unpleasant the duty may be. Togo 1 
the ChAteau de Tournoil — oue might as well a 
; once set out for the infernal regions!” 

“ My good Lehardy,” said Diane, gently, “y° 

I know as well as I what obligation we were 
under to Monsieur de Sforzi. Is it not to hi 
having undertaken our defence that he oW«» 
I his present embarrassment? It would bean 
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he 4 ^lTs of us iS \:::r w ,: elu - tt>eUr«t„ervio« 
ne a ks or us. If it Is so disagreeable to you to 

accompany the chevalier, however, I wiU e 
ploy another of my servants in the duty.” 
“Give another servant a duty intended for 

^m^ em< ; i° Uer CrieU Leha rdy, “is voice 
trembling with emotion. “ You look on me, 
then, as a traitor and a wretch ! You have no 
confidence in my devotion or honesty ! Made- 
moiselle, this is not right of you to treat me so ! 
Never did I think to feel such pain as you have 
caused mo now ! It is not right — it is not right!” 
Tears, which Lohar ly tried in vain to drive 
back with his daub ed fist, trem »led in his eyes. 
Diane, moved by the sight of his distress, took 
his hand in hers. 

“ You have mistaken the sense of what I *ald 
Lehardy,” she remarked, kindly. “ I would not 
for the world wound you in your just pride, as a 
servant who has been attached to me from the 
hour of my birth, and has never failed in his 
attachment. You received my request with *o 
much repugnance that I feared to vex vou bv 
insisting further.” y * 

“ Yua vex me, mademoiselle!” cried the old 
servant with emoiion; “ i S that possible? I 
was in the wrong, mademoiselle. Every one 
has his faults; forgive my ill-temper. So far 
from not liking to go with Monsieur Sforzi, I’m 
delighted with the opportunity of serving him. 
I’ll go and saddle the horses at once.” 

“ s tuy, Lehardy,” said Diane. “ Monsieur le 
Chevalier does not intend to set out before 
nightfall.” 

“ I am glad of that,” replied the old servant 
with a sign of relief. “ I was thinking that to 
cross the drawbridge in the open daylight would 
be anything but prudent. Monsieur,” he con- 
tinued, after a few moments’ hesitation, “ever 
since your arrival atTuuve, I have been haunt- 
ed by the wisu to ask you a question — will you 
permit me to ask if/” 

44 What is it, my friend?” asked Raoul. 

44 Well, Monsieur le Chevalier, what I want to 
know is, whether you are of this country— 
whether your family belongs to Auvergne?” 

44 In what way does the origin of my family 
concern you ?” 

“ A matter of pure curiosity, I assure you, 
Monsieur le Chevalier. 1 fancied that your face 
was not unknown to me; your features recall 

some confused remembrances to my mind but 

so indistinctly that I cannot fix them. Possibly 
I may have had the honor of seeing your 
father.” 

These words produced an extraordinary im- 
pression on Sforzi. He turned pa e, his head 
drooped upon Ins chest, and a cloud of deep sad- 
ness overshadowed his brow. 

By degrees lie recovered himself, raised his 
head, and a glance of pride shot from his bright 
blue eyp.s, as with u tirm though sad voice^he 
addressed Diane : 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “ the time I have 
spent in tne Chilteau de Tauve will probably 
leave no trace on your existence, no remem- 
brance in your mind. It may appear to you 
presumptuous and indiscieet, that I should ad- 
dress you upon matters that must bo totally in- 
different to you. Still I beg of you to accord nie 
a moment’s attention. So highly do I prize 
your goo i opinion, I would not, for the price of 
my life, that a calumny which ray death or 
absence might prevent my denying should at 
any time find an entrance into your mind.” 

“ Speak, Chevalier,” cried Diane, with more 
warmth than was warranted, perhaps, by the 
strictest rules of maidenly propriety. “ After the 
devotion that you have shown for my mother, 
nothing that concerns you can be indifferent to 
me.” 

She made a sign to two of her women who 
had been seated by her side, employed with 
their embroidery frames, to leave her, and then 
turned to Raoul. 

“ You will permit Lehardy to remain, I think, 
Chevalier Sforzi ?”she said. 

“You anticipate ray wish, mademoiselle; I 
was about to make the same request to you. 
Who knows but that your servant’s memory, 
refreshed by my story, may not render me a 
great service, by dispelling the shadows which 
on all sides envelope me.” 

Raoul seated himself by Diane’s side, and, 
after reflecting for a moment, continued : 

«« The recollections which I have preserved of 
my earliest years are so confused that, even ut 
this moment, I ask myself whether reality has 
not mixed itself up with Action in my mind. I 
seem to remember a magnificent chilteau, 
numerous servants, splendid entertainments, 
men-ai-arm> in brilliant armor. T.ie sad, gen- 
tle, and angelic figure of a woman dominates 
the impression of my earliest years. This 
woman must have been good, and loved me 
with a profound affection, for I have preserved 
a fervent devotion, a true adoration for her 
memory, and infancy is en lowed with an iu- 
•tinct that i* rarely deceived. 

“ My existence begin witn an odious crime — 
a horrib o mystery. At the age of three or four 
years, as I suppose, a company of free-lances on 
tneir way f (trough Auvergne to Savoy, found 
me in a forest, stabbed with a poignar I, and 
giving no sign of life. Either out of curiosity or 
pity, the mistress ■ f one of the company dress- 
ed my wound, and took me with her. A year 
afterwards the mercenaries were cut to pieces 
in a terrible fight, and I found myself once more 
abandoned to all the hazards of fate. This time 
it was a noble Italian, the Chevalier Sforzi, 
whom heaven sent to my rescue. He found me 
in the midst of a pile of dead, and, before dying, 
the woman who had saved me in Auvergne had 
sufficient strength to tell him all she knew of 
my history. 

« My benefactor, the Chevalier Sforzi, was 
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sr ? al sclenUflc wisdom as well as 
f >,Klness of heart - He watched over 
a ra f with 1111 tl,e affectionate care of 

h '™i her > and "oar him I passed the years of a 
happy and unclouded youth. When I had at- 

rolotf 1 16 aS r ° f twonty th © Chevalier Sforzi 
whoil il / rom the University of Florence, 
u B l r ® he . had sent me to complete my studies. 

* i> dear boy,’ he said to me, ‘you have 

thinir re r?f C, i e f th f age of man hood, and must 
think of determining on a career. My fortune 

s a very modest one. I live very much out of 
the world, and possess no influence at Court. 
You must not greatly count upon me, therefore. 

The only thing I can offer you is my name a 

name .pure and stainless, it is true, but which 
will bring you neither honors, dignities, nor 
riches. 1 should have been glad to see you de- 
vote yourself to science; but after a close and 
careful examination of your character, I have 
ai rived at the conviction that your ilery temper- 
ament would never bend to the duties of a calm 
and studious life. Your impetuosity requires 
the ardor of the struggle — the fatigues of battle. 

“ ‘ Yes, lather,’ I cried, ‘ to follow the career 
of arms is the fixed idea of my days — the dream 
of my nights.’ 

“‘So be it, Raoul,* he replied; ‘obey your 
vocation. The career of arms presents a gene- 
rous and chivalrous side, to a certain extent en- 
nobling violence itself. Only never forget that 
the sword in youn hands becomes the dagger of 
an assassin when, carried away by ambition, or 
blinded by interest, you place it at the service 
of a lord in revolt against his legitimate sove- 
reign. The royal power, my son, is a barrier 
raised between the tyranny of the great and the 
welfare of the people. He who serves the king 
defends liberty, and liberty is the holiest of all 
things human!’ 

“ * I have wuited till you were become a man, 
he continued, * before entering upon a question 
which interests you in the highest degree. By 
the exereise of great paius and expense, Raou., 

I have succeeded in learning the secret of your 
birth. Control your excitement, my son,’ he 
went on in a tone of sadness. ‘ Has my adoption 
weighed so heavily upon you till now that you 
are In haste to repudiate It? Raoul, you know 
that I never speak falsely; well, then, on my 
tionor, it is solely for your good that I hide from 
you tne name of your father, for it is youi 
father — horriUe to say — who ordered you to b • 
murdered in your infancy. At some future 
time, when heaven has called aw.iy the guilty 
—when I have no longer to fear for your life, I 
will teil you your true name; hut I may now tell 
you, Raoul, you belong to a noble and illustrious 
family. 4 

“ Tue day after our conversation I took leave 
of the excellent Chevalier Sforzi, and entered 
into the service of tne Low Couutnes. Mv 
commencement was lamentable. I took part 
in the surprise and sack of the city of Ant- 
werp by the Spanish. After the death oi 
Count Egmont, I fled from the Low Countries 
and look refuge in Savoy. Duke Philibert- 
Emmauuel received me with the highest dis- 
tinction and kindness, and I received a com- 
pany. I was living happy and respected when, 
about fifteen months ago, a terrible misfortuue 
came to change my existence. I learned that 
the Chevalier Sforzi had been assassinated. The 
crime was imputed to a n an of high rank, but 
vile and cruel, whom my adoptive father had 
had the boldness to libel. I hastened back to 
Italy, where I had hardly arrived before I was 
arrested and thrown into prison. The assassin 
dreaded my vengeance. It required the inter- 
vention of the Duke of Savoy to get me out of 
this dangerous position; further— for the influ- 
ence enjoyed by the murderer of the Chevalier 
Sforzi was extreme— my liberty was only grant- 
ed me on condition that I quitted Italy. 

“ I ascertained that the papers of my unfor- 
tunate adoptive father had been seized, and 1 
was informed that no portion of his inheritance 
would belong to me. By a happy and singular 
chance, I met a noble Venetian who had raised 
the noble chevalier after he had been mortally 
wounded, and had attended on him in his last 
moments. The last thoughts of the generous 
and unfortunate Chevalier Sforzi were of me 
and my future. 

“ « Promise me to go and find my adopted 
son, now in the service of the Duke of Savoy,’ 
he had murmured in the ear of the Venetian. 

♦ Tell him that his birthplace is Auvergne — and 

that his name— is’ At the moment oi 

pronouncing the name of my family, my 
adoptive father was seized with a nervous 
spasm which did not leave him during the few 
minutes that he still lived.” 

Raoul paused at this point of his story, his 
emotion being too great to allow him to pro- 
ceed. Diane, not less moved than himself, 
with difficulty restrained her tears. After a 
long silence he wenton: 

“ ^ am tempted to believe, mademoiselle, 
that I am pursued by fatality. Hardly had 1 
returned to Savoy, in the month of August, last 
3 •*•»»*, than Duke Philibcri-Emmanuel sank 
unJer au attack of low fever. F*»r a short time 
I remained in Savoy, till I could put my affairs 
in order, and men, free of all engagement, took 
the road to France, re.solved to search Auvergne 
until I had found my family and recovered my 
rank. Will heaven watch over me and second 
me in my efforts ? I dare hardly hope so much ! 
My commencement here is of ill augury. Ah, 

I am unjust, mademoiselle! But for the infamy 
of the Marquis de la Tremblais, I should not 
have had the happiness of seeing and knowing 
you ; and, I know not why, but a presentiment 
tells me that this meeting will bring me good 
fortune.” 

During Raoul’s recital, Lehardy had never 


ceased to look at him with the keenest atten- 
tion. Several times the old servant had ap- 
peared about to interrupt the narrative; but 
after a brief hesitation, had continued to main- 
tain silence. 

“ Yes,” he muttered to himself, “ he would 
now be about the cheValier’s age l I remember 
the passage of the free lances; I was then 
eighteen. After all, the murder was never 
affirmed by any one; sinister suppositions were 
built on the disappearance of the infant, cer- 
tainly; but nothing more. Bah! it is, perhaps, 
only a fancy of mine; I’ll keep ray opiniou to 
mj’self, resting as it does on no solid foundation. 
He would take it for an insult if I were to state 
it to him, and he would be quite Justified in 
doing so.” . 

Four hours later, while the darkness of night 
enveloped the Chilteau de Tauve, two horsemen 
rode noiselessly over the drawbridge ; they were 
the Chevalier Sforzi and Lehardy, setting forth 
on their perilous Journey. 

Diane, kneeling In her chamber, prayed for 
their safety. 

( To be continued.) 


DUSENBERRY’S SERENADE. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


I met Dusenberry in Viger Garden. He was 
seated on one of the wooden benches which are 
placed there for the accommodation of the 
weary pedestrians. His face was the very pic- 
ture of despair, and his neglected locks hung 
around his melancholy visage like “sea- weed 
round a clam !” as Lord Byron has it. 

Knowing the peculiar habits of my dejected 
friend, I gazed upon him with astonishment. 
What, I asked myself, could have wrought this 
wondrous change in one whom I had ever 
known as “ the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form ?” I took a seat by his side and gently 
asked him “ How he found himself?” 

He slowly raised his head, regarded me with 
a heart-, ending expression, and languidly shook 
me by the hand. Then heaving a deep sigh, 
which seemed to come from the very bottom 
of his soul, he dropped his cnin upon his breast 
again. 

«• What’s the matter?” I asked, soothingly. 

“Nothing,” he replied, In a tragic voice; 
‘leave — leave me to die alone!” 

“Die? nonsense! You look hearty enough 
to live twenty years yet,” exclaimed I, laugh- 
ingly; and thinking I might Joke him out of 
this fit of the blues, I indulged in a few plea- 
santries at his expense. 

« He Jests at scars that never felt a wound,” 
said Dusenberry, in a plaintive voice, while the 
tears stood in his eyes. 

I began to think that my poor friend was 
either mad or in love ; but as the symptoms of 
the two complaints are so much alike, I was 
obliged to question him. 

“ You are in love?” asked I. 

“ Deeply, desperately, despairingly l” return- 
ed the unhappy Dusenberry. 

“ Never despair, man. Think of the old pro- 
verb — • Faint, heart ne’er won fair lady,’ yet.” 

‘ I did think of It. It was my watch-word. 
What man could do, I did ; but it was of no use. 
Cruel Araminta ! she has blighted my warm 
affections as Jack Frost nips the tender blos- 
soms !” Dusenberry groaned. 

“Araminta? You don’t mean the daughter 
of old Simklns, the retired grocer, who lives in 
Dorchester Street ?” 

“ The same — unfeeling coquette !” 

“ What, did she jilt you ?” 

“ Worse — she — Bear with me, my thoughts 
are wool-gathering. I know it will make me 
look' sheepish, but you shall hear how I have 
been treated. I’m the victim of a hopeless pas- 
sion. It will bo the death of me, I know it 
will ; and the coroner’s verdict will be — • Died 
of too much Araminta Simkins.’ 

>1 met her first at a ball. ’Twas through 
my eyes the shaft empierced m>' heart. I fell 
In love with her at first sight. I sought for an 
introduction. I obtained it- I solicited the 
honor of her hand lor the next set; she was 
engaged. I had the felicity to secure her for 
the one after that. It was a waltz. Words are 
vain to paint the delirium of my joy as we 
swept In giddy circles over the polished floor. 

“That night, as I reclined upon my sleepless 
pillow, I did nothing but think of Araminta 
Simkins; and when at last sleep closed my eye- 
lids, I dreamed of the bright enchantress of my 
waking thoughts. 

“ We stood before the altar, Araminta and 
myself, her hand fast locked in mine. Old 
Simkins was there, radiant with *miles and a 
new suit of black clothes. He bestowed his 
daughter and his blessing — ten thousand dollars 
— on me, while the tears hung trembling In his 
venerable e> T es. The reverend man eommenced 
the ceremony, when just at that interesting and 
critical moment a tremendous thunder-clap re- 
sounded over my head. I awoke with a start. 
The chamber-maid was pounding away at my 
door, and informed me in a high pitched oc- 
tave that it was ten o’clock. The vision was 
dissipated ; but its brightness hung like a sweet 
perfume around my memory. As I dressed 
myself, with more than my usual care, I con- 
sidered the best method of popping the ques- 
tion. I resolved upon a moonlight serenade. 
What could be more romantic ? I took down 
my guitar and practised for the remainder of 
the day. 


“Night came at last, though I nad begun to 
have some doubts on the subject, my impa- 
tience was so great. The moon shone calmly 
in the heavens ; and, placing my guitar care- 
fully under ray arms, I sallied forth like a trou- 
badour of the olden time, to woo my mistress 
with a moving lay. It would bo impossible to 
describe my sensations as I stood beneath her 
window, which looked on a balcony, and tuned 
my guitar. Presently I commenced. It was 
rather chilly, and my fingers got so numb that 
I could hardly feel the strings; but I poured 
my whole soul into the words, and went it 
strong. 

“A female form appeared at the window, 
gazed out for a moment, and then pulled the 
curtain down. Thfs I took to be an invitation 
delicately conveyed. Impelled by feelings 
natural to the romantic situation in which I 
was placed, without a moment’s thought I com- 
menced shinning up the balcony. Alter seve- 
ral imminent escapes from breaking my neck, 

I succeeded in gaining the balcony; but not be- 
fore I had fractured my new doeskins in seve- 
ral place*. I raised the window gently, pushed 
aside the curtain, and stepped into the apart- 
ment. 1 beheul the lovely Araminta; and 
rushing forward I threw myself at her feet. 
She greeted my appearance with a tremendous 
scream, made a dive for the door, and disap- 
peared. I stood bewildered for a moment; 
suddenly it struck me that a retreat might save 
me from cutting a ridiculous figure. I made 
for the balcony and commenced lowering my- 
self into the street. I landed safely in the arms 
of two policemen, who, notwithstanding all my 
protestations, insisted on taking me to the police 
station as a burglar! 

“1 submitted to my fate, and was led like a 
lamb to the sacrifice. The sergeaut in cliargo 
proved to be a trump, for, on my explaining 
matters to him, he protested that it was a 
devilish good Joke,’ and discharged me forth- 
with. 

“1 hastened to ray own domicile in a state of 
mind much easier imagined than described.” 

Duse u berry paused — his tale was terminated. 

“ Have you not seen the fair Araminta siuce ?’• 

I asked. 

“ No; my nose is out of Joint there.” 

“ What, have you resigned ail hope?” 

“ Yes,” said Dusenberry', poetically. 

* No star befrleuds me, 

To each sad day succeeds a dismal morrow, 

And still ’tis hopeless love and endless sor- 
row I* ” 

I bade Dusenberry a good-day, and left him. 

I did not think his case so desperate as ho 
himself imagined. I called upon Miss Araminta 
Simkins, uml in the course of conversation I 
discovered that Dusenberry was not entirely in- 
different to her. “ Upou this hint, 1 spoke,” 
and recounted the nocturnal adventure of 
Dusenberry, whom, it is hardly necessary to 
say, she did not recognize that night, as a proof 
of his love. 

“She loved him for the danger he had pass- 
ed,” and the result of my mediation was that 
Dusenberry espoused the fair Araminta and 
verirted the truth of the old “saw” that “all’s 
well, that ends well !” 


A SHARK’S JAWS. 

Perhaps one of the most formidable weapon 
possessed by any fish is the natural and terri- 
ble pair of shears formed by the jaws of the 
shark. The only parallel woapons of offense 
that can be cited as used by man would perhaps 
be the spiked portcullis, but the future may pre- 
sent us with steam shears, with blades ten feet 
long, and intended to receive cavalry — who 
knows ? There is no telling where tfie inge- 
nuity of modern inventors in the destructive 
line may lead us. But there are not many 
instruments so efficient for their purpose as the 
tooth of a shark. It is difficult to handle one 
freely without cutting one’s fingers ; and when 
we consider the tremendous leverage of shark’s 
jaws employed against each other like scissors, 
armed with rows of lancets, It is evidont that 
nothing in the shape of flesh, gristle, or bone, 
could withstand them. Their capacity, too, is 
equal to their powers, for a pulr of Jaws taken 
from a shark of not more than nine feet long 
has been kuown to be passed down over the 
shoulders and body of a man six feet high 
without inconvenience. It was thought to he 
an act of very unusual strength and dexterity 
on the part of Emperor Com modus to cut a man 
in two atone blow, but the jaws of the white 
shark find no difficulty whatever in executing 
that feat. The vast number of teeth contained 
in a shark’s Jaw has been accounted for by some 
writers ou the hypothesis tnat they are erected 
when the*shark seizes its prey, at all other 
times lying fiat on their sides. It is now, how- 
ever, more generally admitted that the hark 
only employs the outer row of teeth, and that 
the inner ones are a provision of nature against 
an accident which is, and must be, a very com- 
mon one when the implements are considered, 
and the force with which they are einplo 3 'ed— 
namely, the breaking of a tooth. In this case 
the corresponding tooth on the inside becomes 
erect, and is by degrees pushed iorward lino tlio 
place of a broken one — a woudrous and very 
necessary provision to keep so delicate and pow- 
erful an apparatus as the shark’s jaw always ia 
order. 


Though an honest merchant is a plain dealer, 
& carpenter is a deal planer. 
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THE CHARITY BALL. 

BY LKTTICK TiAORJPJS. 

A gleaming of satin and jewels, 

And twinkling of daintiest sboon, 

Cheek* bright as the roses of summer, 

And eyes like the radiance of noon ; 

Fair shoulders, whose lavish revealing 
The novice, perhaps, might appal, 

A vision of gladness and beauty 
Indeed is the Charity Ball. 

Forms graceful and buoyant, pursuing 
The German’s bewildering lead, 

In gentle surrender, alluring 

Endearments, by fashion decreed 
Quite the thing, altho’ grimly the cynic 
Observes, with his face to the wall, 

That the pure “ Touch-me-not ” is the rarest 
Of all the rare flowers at the ball. 

But who is yon modest intruder, 

With eyes shyly bent on the floor, 

No costly allurement to lend her 

The charms prudent gallants adore? 

The beauties of innocence only, 

Whose list of adorers is small ; 

How cometh this modest Lavinia 
Amid the proud dames of the ball V 

“ How pretty her face !” young De Maurice 
Speaks low, with half-questioning smile, 
•« Her form like Medicean Venus, 

Tho’ sadly deficient, in style.” 

\nd “ Minnie,” all laces and Jewels, 

Who floats like a sylph through the hall, 
Whispers— “ Who ever saw such a figure 
Appear at a Charity Ball? 

Washed muslin ! No modiste, i’ll wager, 
Expended her skill on that dress, 

Good heavens ! not even a panier, 

She ne’er will be blamed for excess 
Of trimming or outward adornment, 

No ribbons, or flounces, or fall, 

E’en of lace— how vastly strong-minded 
To come in such plight to the ball.” 

The whlsi»er is heard brightest crimson 
Illumines the cheek’s modest bloom ; 

«« Your pardon, dear ladies, 1 meekly 
Beseech, that I thus should presume 
To mar this fair scene, but most truly 
1 dreamed there was welcome for all 
Who humbly desired to contribute 
Their mite at a Charity Ball.” 

Alas ! for the lessons of fashion, 

Alas! for the rulings of pride, 

To Jostle the heart’s purest impulse 
Thus rudely and coarsely aside. 

Are these the sweet graces of woman, 

To sneer! ngly cavil at all 
Who come not in gorgeous apparel 
To shine at a Charity Ball ? 

Kind angels of mercy that hover 
O’er haunts of the wretched and low 
Heed little what mantle may cover 
The forms of their agents below. 

The offerings oflove, how’ver humble, 

May win a rich blessing for all, 

Prized far above laces and jewels 
Displayed at a Charity Ball. 

Chicago, 111. 


For the Favorite. 

A DEVOTED WOMAN. 

BY NED. 1’. MAH, 

OF MONTH LA L. 

CHAPTER 1. 


It had been a blazing hot day in Hamburg. 
lhe sun-byrnt sailors in the harbor would 
lave told you'; so the almost meltering firemen 
>f the liliputian steamers on the Alster basin 
vould have told you ; so the grumbling, lazy, 
Itseontented clerks in offices melting in their 
r er y shirt sleeves or gauziest of gauso coats 
vould have told you ; so the few ladies who 
craved the heat on shopping expeditions would 
mve told you ; so the pedestrians forced to loot 
he glaring paves, or necessitated to make 
uslness journeys in or upon the city omnibuses 
tfould have told you ; so above all, could he 
nave spoken, the miserable third horse eon- 
lemued lor some iusorutable equine ofleuce to 
ilternate staggering down hill without a load, 
Mid staggeriug up bill with two exhausted 
% crews and a lumbering vehicle behind him, 
with droopiug thirst-parched tongue, and hoofs 
ike red hot brick-bats, would have told you too. 

But now the shadows had begun to brighten 
*ud the heat and toil of the day were past, and 
the pleasure-seekers had begun to emerge, and 
the oal'6 door* were thronged by listless loungers 
iinoking and drinking mocha aud absinthe, and 
roofing beverages al fresco and quizzing the pro- 
menadeia u6 they sauntered past. 

Upon the lawn of one of those charming 
villas, on the further side of the basin, a little 
family parly were engaged at croquet. The 
players were as follows :«-Mr. Chapel of the 
brm of Chapelt Roseucrantz & Co., the well 


known Chicory merchants, clad to white 
raiment with a huge panama surmounting h 
head. Mrs. Chapel, fat, fair and forty; 1 "?; 
Frank Chapel, son and heir, a chip of the old 
block. Laura Chapel, a glorious maiden of 
nineteen with a golden wreath of shining bail, 
deep, dark wonderfully blue eyes, pearly teeth, 
rosebud lips and witching dimples, the Image 
of what her mother, still reckoned a fine woman 
was reputed to have bee u at her age. Fanuy 
Chapel, barely fifteen yet, only budding, but 
giving great promise of future beauty, and Tom 
Burton, the son of an old college friend and 
valued correspondent of Chapel, pere, who ha 
been for some mouths his guest. 

Tom Burton though not yet thirty had already 
acquired that listless manner and the expression 
of extreme melancholy and immobility of the 
facial muscles, which, usually the result of 
dissipation, when united with regularity of 
feature and the enhancing charm of a silkv 
drooping moustache, elicit from ladies the 
epithet of “interesting.” 

That he was already an object of interest to 
pretty Laura Chapel it needed no very close 
observation to discover. Hhe was at bis side 
much oftenertban the mere exigencies of the 
game required, and when she made any remark 
ur even replied to some observation of his own, 
would frequently enforce his attention by 
placing her little fingers on his sleeve, evident, 
jy yielding to that impulse which is sometimes 
apparently almost irresistible in some women 
to touch the man she loves. 

ff oh, that’s mean of you, — that’s an Amen 
eanisrn I believe, — don’t laugh at me, please, I 
caught it of a Canadian family papa knows, 
she said as with a careless swing of the mallet 
he croquetted her. “ It’s really cruel.” 

“Cruel is a hard word,” he said. “ i could 
scarcely imagine any one being intentionally 
cruel to you,” and the melancholy eyes shone 
town ou her with a world of admiration. 

She answered with a glance that did not seem 
to threaten, whatever might be his treatment 
t,f her, any reciprocation of cruelty to him. 

And presently when ehauce gave him another 
opportunity of spoiling* her game, he forbore to 
take advantage, and only placed her ball iu a 
better pt>sition. 

“ You are not cruel, now,” she said, and the 
linger tips, quite unnecessarily, rested again for 
moment on his arm, “ or are you only 
unlucky ?” 

44 No, not unlucky, I think,” he replied. “We 
Burtons have the reputation of throwing away 
our luck.” 

“People need be fortunate to aitord to do 
that,” she said. 

4i Perhaps to be always lucky is not to je 
always happy,” returned he epigrammatically. 

And so the light interchange of words went on, 
lhe interchange of slight, unmeaning nothings 
which may lead to such dangerous results when 
it occurs between two young handsome people 
who are constantly associated. Perhaps, some 
such idea struck Mrs. Chapel presently, for 
with some excuse about the heavy dew she 
look an opportunity to stop the game and led 
the way Into the house. 

“Laura, my deal,” she said later on coming 
into her daughter’s room before retiring to rest, 

I want to speak to you seriously about your 
conduct to Tom. You really must not give him 
so much encouragement, indeed encouragement 
is scarcely the word to use, for any one watching 
vou would say that you are really more enter- 
prising with him than he with you. Do you 
know you were always at liis elbow to-night. 
Recollect that he is not your brother and such 
conduct might appear to a stranger almost a 
little uumaidenly.” 

<4 Oh! mamma,” cried Laura, shocked. 

4« I know,” proceeded the matron, 44 that there 
is nothing farther from my daughter’s thought 
or wish than to be or to seem bold, and I know 
that you are actuated merely by the innocent 
impulses of a young and friendly nature. But 
voung people who are tin-own together some 
times begin to like each other almost before 
they are themselves aware, and it is the duty ol 
their elders to warn them iu time. Tom is the 
sou of one of your lather’s oldest aud dearest 
friends, and both he and 1 have the liveliest 
interest iu his welfare. But I know that papa 
has other desires with regard to you, that he 
would never wish you to be other to Tom than 
u valued friend. Now wifi you promise to be a 
good darliug, Laura, aud listeu to what I say and 
think of it aud let yourself be guided by it ?” 
“Oh, yes, dearest mamma; pray forgive me 
if I have beeu thoughtless. 1 am sure I have 
never thought of Tom as other than a friend, 
but he is such a nice fellow aud seems so 
melancholy and listless and blast that one 
cannot be other than kind to him.” 

“ You are my own sweet Laura,” said mamma 
caressing her bright hair. “ Be as kind to Tom 
as you like, only don’t flirt with him ; don’t 
make love to him or do anything that may be 
construed into encouraging him to make love to 
you. Some day you wifi find some one better 
suited to give you the home, establishment, 
position and ail the possible happiness which 
your father’s wealth, credit aud high character 
may demand as a right- Aud as to Tom leave 
him to me, I have a little project of my own for 
his disposal. Aud now, good night, dear, and 
may your dreams bo none the less happy for 
my little lecture,” aud with a kiss upon her 
brow her mother lei l her. 

Left her flushed, indiguant, tearful. It was a 
long time before Laura was calm enough to go 
to bed, for her mother’s words implied an ac- 
cusation, which, were it true, she felt as though 
she oould never forgive herself for having 
merited. \ long time she lay with her flushed 


cheeks rested on her little white hands, her 
wealth of golden hair streaming over her suowy 
night-dress, gazing with brimming eyes far 
away over the Alster basin fringed with its 
thousands of lamps and their reflections, away 
to the dim ma^s of buildings on the hill-side 
crowned by the towers aud steeples of the 
churches in A Itona ; away to the twinkling stars, 
above all, brooding like myriads of guardian 
eyes over the dusky city and the silent water, 
twinkling on peaceful and chanceless, above all 
the troubles and the griefs and toil and wicked 
ness of mortal haunts. 

Who shall say what were her meditations or 
what mental conflict may have disturbed the 
maiden breast ; or what soothing thoughts 
those calm stars may have sent her ? But as at 
length with a defiant gesture she tossed back 
her golden tresses, she murmured to herself. 
“ Yes, I will be mutterkiu’s own good child and I 
will never love him any more, not one little, 
little bit,” and as she spoke she clasped her 
bands before her with a gesture of resolve aud 
brought them down in a half circle upon her 
knees. 

But* as Galileo leaving the council chamber 
recalled the recantation the rack had wrung 
from him, so she whispered as she flung herself 
upon her couch aud buried her face as though to 
hide from the very darkness its burning blushes : 
“But 1 do like him very, very much all the 
same.” 


CHAPTER H. 

MRS. UHAPKL TO MRS. CAROLINE FULLER TON. 

The Folly, BlanJctown, Kent. 

Chapel Villa, Hamburg. 

M\ own Dkak Carrik,— 1 really felt as 
though I would never, never forgive you for 
your long silence. Your gayety this winter, your 
many guests, your thousand parties, your 
wicked flirtations with that delightful Charlie, 
what does Mr. F. say f-I do not accept as excuses, 
for surely you could have stolen one little half 
hour for paper chat with your best friend. Nay, 
even your anxiety about Lottie I wifi not allow 
as a palliation for your neglect, for to whom 
should you confide your troubles and your cares, 
to whom should you turn for advice and consol- 
ation, if not to the old-fashioned little woman 
whom you used to call “little mother” at 
school ? 

Yet it is just this anxiety of yours about poor 
dear Lottie that induces me to pocket the in- 
jury, to forgive and condone all your heartless 
neglect ol poor exiled me, and, returning good 
for evil, sit down in the middle of a hali-flnished 
pen- wiper— that isn’t what I mean, of course, 
bm you know what I do mean — and a whole 
mountain of other trumpery we are making for 

the Bazaar at the Kirche, and subject to 

interruptions every two minutes from Tom and 
the girls, who are making that ill-used victim 
paint everything their fancy picture* on a fan 
of novel construction. Who is Tom, you will 
say. Well, that you shall know all in good 
time, if you will only be patient. First, I want 
to talk to you about Lottie and yourselves. 

Poor dear Lottie ! What a terrible blow 
Hairy Innis’ death must have beeu, and he so 
young and strong and handsome, and just after 
getting his commission too ! And you say she 
wifi not be comforted, and sits stony-eyed and 
tearless, moping and pining and wasting away. 

1 agree with you that instant change is neces- 
sary, but instead of going to Italy you must 
come here. 1 warrant you we will rouse Lottie 
from her apathy. 1 am certain we can interest 
and amuse her afterwards. And there is an- 
other reason. You know there is no cure for 
an attachment that is hopeless like forming an- 
other; and Tom is just the man to aid her iu 
this. Now i am going to tell you who Tom is. 

You have often heal’d me speak of the Bur- 
tons— the Leicestershire Burtons, you know— 
especially ol Frederick Burton, Frank’s college 
chum. Weil, this Tom is Fred Burton’s son. 
He is very handsome aud ver^ clevei, and so 
listless and melancholy, poor fellow. He was 
very unwell when he first came out to us. He, 
too I firmly believe, though he will not confess 
it ’is the victim of an unhappy attachment, 
and we thought he was going into consumption, 
for once we found his pillow flecked with blood. 
He is a great deal better now, but he has so en- 
deared himself to all in the house that none of 
us will hear of his going away. He has an al- 
lowance of two hundred a year from hi*? father. 

Now, it is to this delightful fellow — and he is 
8G fascinating that I declare to you I have a 
kindness for him myself— that 1 want you to in- 
troduce Lottie. 1 am sure she will soon forget all 
about Harry when she sees Tom, and if a match 
come of it, where’s the harm ? He is hardly 
rich enough for Lottie, perhaps, but then he has 
expectations, and until they are realized she has 
enough for both. 

Now, persuade Mr. F. to try the experiment, 
do. Just pack up and start! Our house Is 
yours as long as ever you wish to make it so, 
and really you wifi find it charmingly situated, 
and Frank and I will try to make you comfort- 
able. Du come ! , . . 

I could till up pages with chit-chat about our 
city friends and our neighbors over here, but 
will reserve our gossip till we meet, > when 

1 have despatched this, return to, not my mut- 
tons, but my pen-wiper. . . 

Forgive mv hasty scrawl, every word ol which 

I beg you wm patiently make out and consider 
favorably, aud "comply with likca^ar, darhng, 
amiable little Carrie, aud believe me, 

Your loviug 

HABTK OH.V'IX. 


CHAPTER Hi. 

Tom Burton, sitting on a green ridge forming 
sidHl-a V-mail ruvineupon the highest point of the 
BnrXtrZnr St. Omer, which he found asplen- 
did 1 point' of vantage from whieh toobtalu a view 
of t^far landscape in which the distant spires of 
Cassel gleam like silver needles among the trees; 
Tom Bnrton, on a broiling hot day, shaded some, 
what inefficiently by an old green silk umbrella 
and painting away viciously, washing in ami 
sponging out, and altogether working with a 
most dissatisfied air at the sketch whtch he in- 
tended on a future day to reproduce on canvass ; 
Tom Burton, hot, thirsty, and letl to his own re- 
flections, was not a happy specimen, could we 
have opened the windows of his bosom and In- 
spected his sad heart, of the genus homo. Out- 
wardly, however, he presented the appearance 
merely of a flushed, chest nut -haired, mous- 
tached and very handsome artist, seated cross- 
legged and cramped upon the grass and working 
very hard. 

He had been reviewing for the hundredth 
time the circumstances of his life sinoe his meet- 
ing with the Chapels. 

“ What the deuce,” he exclaimed mentally, 

44 made that little fool Laura turn skittish all of 
a sudden. If she would have luid me, 1 had 
been twice as happy and fifty times better. 
What on earth could have induced her to act 
“like an idiot, for if she had my interest at heart, 
as she pretended, she would never have turned 
me over to Lottie. And what has Lottie done 
for me? Forced me to be civil to her, a woman 
I never liked and never can like, forced me, by 
the very abject new? of her submission, to t reat 
with tenderness one whom I despise. Why 
can’t these women see that- we despise them 
when they knuckle down so? Why don’t they 
pluck up a little spirit and have opinions of their 
OW’D. We like sensible women, not mere auto- 
matons, painted dolls. She made my life a 
misery; one long hypocrisy— would it were at an 
end. Why doesn’t she die? What should I do 
then ? At least I should not be more unhappy ; 
at least I could be dissipated once more, and kill 
nivself, I suppose. Ah, well ! a short life and a 
merry one— better than a long and wretched one 
— n nd living out a fie day by day and year by 
year.” 

And so he went on grumbling and washing 
and sponging, washing and sponging and grum- 
bling, till presently, having obtained the requisite 
softness in his colors, he settled down to painting 
in the details upon his background; and as this 
work interested him more and put him in better 
humor, bis bitter reflections had almost ceased, 
when he suddenly became aware, seeing through 
his eyelids as it were, for he never looked up, 
that some creature had intervened between him 
and the prospect, the beauties of which he was 
reproducing. 

Then he looked up suddenly, with something 
of anger, for he abhorred nothing so much as to 
be interrupted by idle gazers and questioners, 
whether natives or tourists; but the anger soon 
died out of his eyes, for standing there, on the 
opposite side of the ridge, radiant as he had seen 
her last, in her summer dress and her golden 

tresses there, in the sunshine, stood the bright 

vision that was seldom long absent from Ills 
mental sight, the bright vision of his Laura. 

44 Why, Tom, I do declare it’s you. I” cried the 
vision, fluttering across the dyke with out- 
stretched arms, and crouching in a heap of mus- 
lin and beauty at Tom’s side. “ Why, you dear, 
disagreeable old thing, that never writes to tell 
us where it is, or about Lottie’s health, or any- 
thing else that we want to know— to think of 
meeting you here ! And to think that I’ve been 
here a whole week and never knew it; and 
Charlie’s gone to Paris on business, and I was 

so lonely.” , . . 

And Tom, who dining this impulsive anti 
somewhat incoherent address, had almost fainted, 
and who had experienced a sensation as though 
his heart had been playing at cup and ball with 
itself, now found voice to say : 

44 And who may Charlie be? And ar’n’t you, a* 
I thought at first you were, Laura?” 

“ Laura, ha-ha! Why, don’t you know Lauras 
almost an old maid already? Oh, no; I’m not 
Laura, I’m Fanny. And Charlie— who should 
Charlie be but Charlie Prince, my own dear, 
darling, splendid prince of a husband !” 

“ So you are Funny, are you ? But how like 
her you’ve grown. And you are married ; and 
Laura is still— still heart-free, you say ?” 

.•I said she was almost an old maid; but 
about the heart free I don’t know. They say she 
is pining for you.” 

“ Nonsense ! Didn’t she tell me to marrj 
Lottie ; didn’t she make me marry Lottie; 
didn’t she do all she could to make me think she 

hated me ?” . , . 

‘4 And don’t you know that it was Just her love 
for you tliat made her do all that? 8he though 
it was for the best — she did It for your happh 
ness.” . 

Laura had always seemed to Tom a good ana 
beautiful, though somewhat capricious, womant 
But this discovery canonized her at once J— she 
became a saint, an angel, in his eyes now. 

Of course, Tom did no more to his sketch that 
day. He and Fanny rambled in the sunshine? 
over the short, odorous herbage of the BruyCr®* 
stopping at a cottage to obtain a Copious draught 
of delicious milk fresh from one of the kine that 
cropped the grass so closely, and chatting about old 
times and old friends anil old scenes, till they 
suddenly became aware that the shadows were 
lengthening and they had passed hours that 
seemed only minutes. And then, accompanying 
Fanny to the door of the pretty little house, b*" 
chateau, half farm, at which her husband baa 
secured lodgings, he left her, pleading ; 
for his sick wife, and hurried off ill the direction 
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of his rooms over the hairdresser’s in the Place 
d Armes. But did he go there ? No ; he sauntered 
Into the billiard saloon of the “Golden Lion,” 
an < ® 4 , p ay ^ d J po ° 1 aud carambole with choice 
spirits, and drank more absinthe than was good 
for him. And those who watched his glittering 
eye and steady hand as he calculated, with un- 
erring accuracy, the angles of the most compli- 
cated caroms, and pocketed, with faultless stroke, 
his adversary’s ball at pool, wondered what had 
roused him trom his usual listless apathy, and 
thought, for the first time In their lives, that 
Tom Burton might be a dangerous man to cross. 
8o, if Fanny’s information had made Laura seem 
an angel in Tom’s eyes, it transformed him al- 
most into a demon in the eyes of others. 

44 Why didn’t she die, this sickly wife of his ?” 
That was the one idea that possessed him as he 
went home. 8he had disease of the heart, he 
knew, and Dr. Coulesang had told him it might 
carry her off at uny time. There she lay peace- 
fully sleeping, this weak, jaded, weary, useless 
wife of his ; and there was the pleasing alter, 
native that she might live for years. But any 
sudden excitement, the doctor said, would be 
fatal 

Why shouldn’t It carry her off now ? 

A diabolical idea struck him— struck him with 
a dearness und suddenness which would have 
been called inspiration had the thought been a 
good one, and having once conceived his crime, 
all the materials seemed to offer themselves to 
his hands with the facility that temptations to 
evil always do present themselves. 

The accessories of the little plot were soon 
collected Some phosphorus, which the hair- 
dresser’s son had used to smear his mask with at 
the carnival — nay, the hideous visage itself, 
grimy and unheeded — lay In a cobwebby corner 
of the room at the back ; a piece of glittering 
beading from the untenaeious wall, a white sheet 
from his own bed, a mahogany slat black with 
age, which had once formed the flaps of a little 
work table ; these were all he needed. 

Noiselessly and deftly he made his prepara- 
tions. He smeared the mask with the glowing 
phosphorus, and wrote with the same fiery sub- 
stance the words, « This night shall thy soul be 
required” on the slat, draped himself in the 
white sheet. Standing at the foot of the bed, 
where the moon beams shone through the un- 
curtained window, he passed the elastic fastening 
of the fiery visage over his head, clutched the 
emblazoned warning In his hand, and raising the 
glittering staff, stabbed It at his wife’s breast. 

With a sturtled spring the body of the sleeper 
rose half erect; the smiling lips unclosed with a 
spasmodic gasp; the heavy eyelids were raised 
and the blue eyes stared with a vacant, fright- 
ened glance. Then came a horrible convulsion 
and distortion of the features ; and as a terrific 
shriek rang through the house, with a great 
bounding leap und wild tossing upward of the 
arms, the body of the victim fell back upon the 
pi Hows. 

The experiment had succeeded. She was dead ! 

Huddling out of sight the hideous parapher- 
nalia of his disguise, Burton rushed out shirt- 
sleeved and hat less to the “Lion D’Or, where he 
fouud Dr. Coulesang just putting up his cue (a 
private eue, marked with Ms initials, and kept 
under look and key) previous to going home, told 
him his wife was In convulsions, from the effects 
apparently of some horrible dream. Hastening to 
the bedside, where the corpse lay ghastly and out- 
stretched, the doctor pronounced life extinct, 
certified the cause — disease of the heart ; — and 
two days afterwards oil that remained of the 
beautiful but unfortunate Lottie was deposited 
some six feet beneath the soil of a Continental 

cemetery. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Fanny PriUee, in her next letter to her sister* 
gave her a full account of her meeting with Tom 
and Lottie’s sudden death. 

“ Poor Tom,” she wroCe, “of course, is Incon- 
solable. His grief almost maddens him. I am 
afraid at times he will commit suicide or some 
other dreadful thing. The other day I saw him 
with a tumbler of cognac, which he would have 
swallowed but Cor my Intervention. In my 
eagerness to mitigate his affliction, I have ven- 
tured to hint that he should look forward for 
solace to his meeting with you, which must hap- 
pen in a few months, for he is to travel home 
with us. Laura, was I wrong in this ? I know 
you were cruel to him once only to be kind, but, 
Laura, dour, It was a mistaken kindness. I am 
sure you will never be cruel to him any more. 
You must marry him some day, Laura darling, 
and I am sufe you will make him happier than 
poor Lottie ever did.” 

The remainder of the letter was about fashions 
and dresses and little conjugal matters, and a 
world of little private frivolities and secret Intel- 
ligences which it would be at once a waste of 
time and a breach of trust to expose. 

But we, who are behind the scenes, know that 
It was not grief alone which rendered Tom Bur- 
ton wretched- We know that a terrible secret 
weighed him down, a terrible secret, the weight 
of which, nerves sliat.tered by the excesses and 
debaucheries of a stormy youth were little cal- 
culated to endure ; aud it waa only by a constant 
recocm+e to stimulants or uarcotics that he did 
endure the phantom that haunted him. 

When he and Laura met he found her wasted, 
Uiln and pale, but still beautiful. She saw in 
him the haggard, shattered wreck of what was 
once a maiu 

But tMs did not estrange her affection from 
tiling — nay, it even made her love him all the 
more, for, with the loving willingness of a de- 
voted woman to blame herself for every ill that 
happens w the betoyeU toW 


this was in a great measure her fault, that she 
had been weak to listen to her mother, and to 
trust his happiness in another’s hands ; and she 
vowed to atone In future by every means in her 
power for the misery he had undergone. 

I little more than a year from the time that 
the earth had closed on Lottie, Tom and Laura 
stood before the alter, and at the latter was soon 
pained to discover that the cheerfulness which 
he had latterly exhibited In her presence was 
subject to relapses of the deepest melancholy, 
which, now that she had opportunities of con- 
stant observation, he was unable longer effec- 
tually to conceal from her. 

“ Tom,” she urged, again and again, “ you 
have some great sorrow. Tell me what it Is, and 
divide it with me. Our sorrows are only half as 
hard to bear when they are shared.” 

And for a long time her pleadings were in vain. 
In vain to alleviate his pain and win his confi- 
dence, as the amusements and little excursions 
Into the surrounding country were powerless to 
teach him to forget. But one day as, after a 
long sail In their own pleasurejboat upon the 
Elbe, they reclined at eventide upon a grassy 
slope at Blankenese and gazed far away over the 
beautiful prospect towards Hanover, surrounded 
by pleasure seekers, and within hearing of music 
and dancing amid the joyous shouts of youths 
and maidens, it was a queer time to choose "for 
a confession of murder, wasn’t it ? 

“ Husband,” whispered Laura, “ the sad look 
is creeping into your eyes again. Tell me what 
it is that has thus poisoned your existence, that 
I may know if I can ever forgive myself my 
weakness in entrusting your happiness to an- 
other, instead of always guarding it as Jealously 
as I do now.” 

“ Laura,” replied Tom, glancing up at her 
with a kind of worship as he lay at her feet, 
“ you were indeed weak, for you sacrificed your 
own happiness for a worthless wretch like me. 
But where you have been weak I have been 
criminal, for, to my love for you I sacrificed my 
wife. Laura,” he continued, drawing himselfup 
towards her, and sinking his voice, “they told 
you that Lottie died and you believed them. I 
tell you now,” and he hissed the wordR in her 
ear, “ that I killed her.” 

It was an ugly expression certainly, and even 
Laura, for a moment, turned pale aud staggered 
mentally beneath the blow. But with a woman’s 
deftness she soon drew from Mm the particulars, 
and becoming for the nonce a student ot medical 
Jurisprudence, constituted herself special pleader 
against her husband’s conscience. She collected 
and collated cases in public prints, where men 
had been struck down in anger and had died, in 
which it had been decided that the cause was 
heart disease and not the blow 

“ The mere fright,” she argued, “ never would 
have killed Lottie. It was a foolish trick to play 
on her darling, but you must not say ’twas this 
that made her die. And since you have, there- 
fore nothing to fear from any earthly tribunal, 
let us trust, nay, are we not assured, that after 
your long penance of remorse and your slncei e 
penitence, Heaven will not be less merciful? 
Let us live, then, none the less happily that we 
have a skeleton In the cupboard, for we will 
keep him there under lock and key, and never 
air him but for our own private warning; and 
let us expiate our past folly by teaching by our 
example, and enforcing by precept, when neces- 
sary, that to cherish a genuine affection, and to 
be guided by the holy influence of true love, 
rAther than by the sordid dictates of worldly 
advantage, is the truest safeguard against temp- 
tation, and the surest guarantee for happiness, 
here and hereafter.” 

• ••••• 

Tom Burton Is learning from Laura to make 
the happiness of others a source of happiness to 
himself. He is more respected, and, to all out- 
ward seeming, as contented as nine-tenths of 
the mortals that surround us; and, as for Laura, 
all who know her agree with Tom in pronounc- 
ing her but little — a very little — lower than the 
angel*. 


A. KISS. 


BY MARY KYLK DALLAS. 


I, Ferdinand Brand, an English soldier, lay 
between life and death in a foreign hospital, 
nursed by the Sisters who devote their lives to 
works of mercy, and who showed no less ten- 
derness to those who differed from them in re- 
ligion than to the more devout of their own 
sect. 

But all their kindness oould not reconcile me 
to the weary life that lay before me, if I 
recovered. They gave me no hope that I 
should not be blind if I lived, and from the ach- 
ing depth of my sad heart this thought had torn 
all that made life worth the having. A soldier 
who oould no longer fight for his country ; a 
lover of nature who could never again look upon 
her again ; one who knew, by his tenderness 
for all women, how well he might some day 
love onfe woman; can you wonder that all 
courage died within my breast? Thus suicide 
was a temptation I could not have resisted, had 
it been possible for me to accomplish it. 

The days glided on sadly and slowly. The 
nights, no darker than they, followed them. 

As in a sort of dreary dream, I listened to the 
groans of the suffering men about me — often 
the gasping breath of the dying — to the raving 
of fever’s delirium — to the murmured prayer 
beside the dead— to the slow tramp of those 
who bore away th*» tenant *"»^«mTne now ucpIpp* 
to a yet more narrow place. 


There were happier sounds at times; the chat 
of two convalescents; the pleasant speech of 
the Sisters ; the hymns they sang at the ves- 
per hour; but my heart never lightened, my 
future never lost Its terror. To live seemed 
more terrible than to die. 

One day had seemed more bitter than any 
of its predecessors, darker, crueller. A com. 
rade had breathed his last very near me. Al- 
most with his latest breath, he had cried : 

“ Ah, it is oruel that I may never see my wife 
and child again !” 

Could I have given him my remaining years 
— years that they had promised me of late — 
how happy should I have been. I did not want 
life; he did. And I lived, and he died. Ah, 
how ungrateful was I then to a merciful Pro- 
vidence ! A blackness of darkness was upon 
me. I could not rest. I could not sleep. I 
could not taste the food they urged me to par- 
take of. I even wept in my bitterness of soul 
— I, a soldier. 

Then I prayed to die. I prayed silently. God, 
who knew my misery, forgave me. 

In the midst of that prayer a strange thing 
happened to me. I felt a form bend over me. 
I inhaled the perfume of a breath as sweet as 
new-mown hay. Two lips softer than rose, 
leaves pressed a kiss upon my closed eyelids, 
and a tear dropped upon my forehead. 

Involuntarily I stretched forth my hand ; it 
caught a woman’s taper fingers. They wrenched 
themselves from me, but left in my clasp a 
ring. 

“ Who is this ?” I oried. “ Come back ! Tell 
me; who Is this ?” 

There was no answer. I heard a soft, re- 
treating step, and nothing more. The woman 
who had kissed me, whoever she might be, was 
gone. 

I slipped the ring on my little finger, and 
fell into a reverie. Who could this have been ? 
Whose lips had touched my lips? whose hand 
had I held? Sister Agatha was large, and 
stout, and elderly. Sister Estelle was hard and 
thin, and her hands were always as cold as ice. 
Then nuns were not given to the wearing of 
jewelry. 

I questioned Sister Agatha after a while, as 
to who had visited the hospital. “ Only the 
mother of Antoine,” she said ; but I knew that 
those Juicy lips, that warm, fluttering little 
hand, were not those of any man’s mother. 

It was a little incident, but It employed ray 
head for the day. You laugh; but you must 
lie wounded, and weak, and blind, and far from 
home and kindred, as I laid there, to know the 
value of a woman’s kiss and of a woman’s pity- 
ing tear. 

For one or two days I listened for the return 
of that gentle mystery. For one or two uight* 

I dreamed of her. Then I stopped dreaming. 
Life dawned anew for me. I opened my eye* 
one morning and saw a ray of blessed sunlight. 

I opened them the next, to see faintly and 
dimly the outline of the long room, the cot* 
ranged adown it, and the gliding forms of the 
gray-robed Sisters as they passed from pillow 
to pillow. I was no longer blind. I should be 
myself again. 

It had not seemed so much to be myself once. 
Now how glorious ! Hope healed my wounds. 

I grew well miraculously. It seemed to me that 
all this dated from that kiss, given to me by 
those unknown lips. Ere I left the hospital, T 
told the good Sister Agatha of it. 

She looked at me solemnly, and fell to cross- 
ing herself. 

“ My child,” she said, “ it was the Madonna. 
It is a miracle — a blessed miracle. She has 
healed you.” 

“ But the ring ?” I said. 

“ The Madonna gave roses to Saint. Catherine. 
Why not a ring to you?” she said. “ Ah, the 
beautiful miracle !” 

So the story ran about the hospital. I knew 
that I had held a mortal hand in mine, and 
that living human lips had touched me ; but 
who would have blighted the nun’s pretty 
faith by persistent contradiction? Madonna, 
shouldst thou ever leave tby heaven, it might 
well be to kiss open the sealed eyes of one 
whose heart was breaking in his blindness. 

Five years had passed. The war was over. I 
was in my uative land again. I had almost 
forgotteu my period of suffering In the hospital, 
but I had not forgotten that kiss. I still wore 
the ring upon my finger, aud I still hoped, ab- 
surdly enough, to know one day to whom it 
had belonged— to know who kissed my blind 
eyes, who shed for me that pitying, tender tear. 

I met pretty girls aud fine women who might 
have charmed me but for this haunting thought, 
but it was as though the ring on my huger was 
one of betrothal. I was constant to a memory 
vague as it was beautiful. My heart, was 
adamaut to all of them. 

About this time my brother Henry married 
aud brought home his wife, a very lovely girl, 
who won our hearts at once. She had but one 
living relative, a sister who had been educated 
abroad, and who was coming to visit her very 
soon. She was said to be beautiful, and Henry 
spoke of her often. 

“It would be a lucky thing for you if you 
could win her heart,” he said. “She is almost 
an angel.” 

I smiled aud shook my head. 

“Not that that would be so easily done,” he 
said. “ Laura is a strange girl. She refuses 
every offer. She is two-aud-twenty now, and 
has had several; but Emma tells me that she 
will never marry — until she gets over a queer 
fancy of hers. You’ll keep it to yourself; if I 
tell you, Ferdinand?” 

I promised. 

••The gin* are orphans,'’ -raid H&nry, “and 


Laura was educated at a convent in . By 

some strange neglect she remained there during 
the whole of this last terrible war. The convent 
was safe enough, and she had no fear ; but It 
was outrageous. Well, to cut a long story short, 

there was a hospital at , and it was filled, 

of course, with wounded soldiers. The girl, Just 
seventeen then, used at times to go with the 
nuns, and, protected by their costume, to the 
hospital, to minister to the wounded men. 
One, a beautiful young officer, who had lost his 
sight, attracted her attention. She used to 
watch him from afar, and think of him when 
she left him, until she fell in love with him. 
At last, one day, when he had been suffering 
very much, and had, as she thought, fallen 
asleep, her feelings overcame her. The Sisters 
were busy elsewhere, and she crept up to biro 
and kissed him. He was not asleep, it seems. 
He caught her hand, and she, In pulling it 
away, lost a ring from her finger. But though 
she hid herself among the nuns, she could not 
forget him. He haunted all her dreams. 

“ When she next visited the hospital, she 
looked for him in vain; his cot was empty. 
The nuns told her that the Madonua had per- 
formed a miracle, and given him his sight by a 
kiss. She knew what that story arose from, 
but she held her peace. And to this day, Fer- 
dinand, she loves that man so entirely that she 
can love no one else. The ring she lost has been 
a betrothal ring in her family for generations. 
She fancies that some spell attaches to it 
Otherwise she is a sensible girl — Ferdinand, 
what ails you ?” 

“ Brother,” I cried, “ do you not know, do yon 
not remember, it was I who lay blind In that 
foreign hospital ? It was I she kissed. It is 1 
who wear the ring.” And I held before his eyes 
the emerald that I had worn upon my flngsr for 
five long years. 

My story is nearly ended. A week after this 
I went to meet the evening train from London, 
commissioned to escort Laura Lee to our old 
home. 

When I first spoke to her, she looked at me 
In a singular way, aud her color came and went 
rapidly. As for me, it seemed that I had known 
her all my life. How I told her the story I do 

not kuow, but tell it I did, on my way home. 
And the ring that I had snatched from her hand 
adorned it again — a betrothal ring in very truth 
— when we crossed the threshold of home toge- 
ther. Fate had united us, and we have always 
blessed Fate. 

Once — a year or two ago — my wife and I 

visited the continent, and stopping at , 

went to its famous hospital. A Sister who was 
quite unknown to us showed us through It. 
over one cot was a little shrine and a picture of 
the Madonna. 

“ It is here,” said the nun, “ that Our Lady 
graciously performed a miracle. She kissed 
open the eyes of a blind young English soldier, 
and left in his hands a ring.” 

My wife stooped over the pillow and pressed 
her lips to it. I slipped a purse into the hands 
of the good Sister. 

“A blessed miracle,” I said. 

“ Amen,” she said, and lighted us with Mr 
i-ww^t smile to the hospital’s wide portals. 


BOYS AND PUMPKIN PI KM. 


What John said was, that he didn’t core 
much for pumpkin pie, but that was after Lie 
had eaten a whole one. It seemed to him that 
i**)ice would be better. The feeling of a /boy 
toward pumpkin pie has never been properly 
considered. There is an air of festivity about 
Its approach in the fall. The boy Is willing to 
help pare and cut up the pumpkin, and he 
watches with the greatest interest the stirring 
up process and the pouring into the scalloped 
crust. When the sweet savor of the baking 
reaches his nostrils, he Is filled with the most 
delightful anticipations. Why should he not 
be ? He knows that for months to come the 
buttery will contain golden treasures, and that 
it will require only a slight ingenuity to get at 
the buttery as in any part of farming. His elders 
say that the boy is always hungry; but that U 
a very coarse way to put it. He has only re- 
cently come into a world that Is full of good 
things to eat, and there is on the whole a very 
short time In which to eat. them, at Ie»«t, he is 
told, among the first information he receives, 
that life is short. Life being brief, and pie and 
the like fleeting, he very soon decides upon an 
active campaign. It may be an old story to 
people who have been eating for forty or fifty 
years, but It Is different with a beginner. lie 
takes the thick and the thin as it comes, as in 
pie, for instance. I knew a place where they 
were not thicker ttaau the poor man’s plaster; 
they were spread so thin upon the crust that 
they wore better fitted todraw out hunger than 
to satisfy it. They used to be made up by the 
great oven full, and kept in the dry cellar, 
where they hardened and dried to a toughness 
you would hardly believe. This was a long 
time ago, and they make the pumpkin pie in 
the country better now, or the race of boys 
would have been wo discouraged that I think 
they would have stopped coming into the worli 


A New York merchant, while recently taking 
dinner upon one of the Canadian steamers, very 
innocently took an egg, broke its shell, and 
emptied its contents, a* he suppose*!. Into an 
egg-cup. After arranging it to suit his tostQ, 
Be raised, the supposed cur* when lo? It was a 
“U tilna napkin-ring.” 
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DON’T BE IN A HURRY TO GO. 


Cnmp, hoys I have something to tell you : 
Tome here, I would whlsner It low; 
You’re thinking of leaving the homestead, 
Don’t he in a hurrv to go. 

Th p city has many attractions, 

Bit think of the vices and sins, 

W’h-'n one'* in the vortex of fashion. 

How soon the course downward begins. 

You ta’k of the mines of Australia, 

Thev’re wealthy in treasures, no doubt, 
Bid ah, there is gold in the farm, boys, 

If onlv you’ll shovel it out. 

The mercantile life is a hazard, 

The goods are first high and then low, 
Better risk the old farm awhile longer — 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

The great busy West has inducement*, 
And so has the busiest, mart. 

And wealth is not made in a day, boys, 
Don’t he in a hurry to start. 

The hanker and broker are wealthy — 
Thev take in their thousands or so — 
Ah, think of their frauds and deceptions ; 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

The farm is the safest and surest; 

The orchards are loaded to-day ; 

You are free a«the air of the mountain, 
And monarch of all you survey. 

But stay on the farm awhile longer, 
Though profits come in rather slow, 
Remember you’ve nothing to risk, boys, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 


DESMORO 


THE RED HAND 


IT Till AUTHOR Of “ TWENTY STRAWS, 
FROM THE LUMBER-ROOM, 

BIRD,” BTC., 


[ VOIC1S 


“ THI HUMMINO- 
, BTC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Sixteen years have gone by since last we saw 
Colonel Symure. He was a young man then 
now he is In the meridian of life, the indifferent 
husband of an affected, mindless, shrewish, 
selfish woman, who brought him wealth and 
unhappiness as well. He has no children: he 
has nothing under his roof save his frivolous 
wife, who is no companion to him, and wearies 
his patience night and day. 

Many and many a time has he regretted the 
loss of his child ; but never once has he dared 
to dream of claiming it. The secret of his first 
marriage he must endeavor to conceal for ever. 

In order to preserve some little tranquillity on 
his domestic hearth, he is compelled to preserve 
that secret inviolate. 

He has groaned often to think of the mask 
which he is forced to wear, without ever having 
the courage to pluck that mask off. He is en- 
tirely under the thrall of his rich wife, with 
whom he has no confidence Avhatever. 

And he is now sitting here, in a paltry little 
theatre, belonging to an obscure country town, 
witnessing the performance of a troupe of poll- 
ing players, his own lawfully-begotten son 
being one of the principal members of that 
troupe. 

Colonel Symure guashed his teeth as he re- 
flected on all this; and the color forsook his 
cheeks and lips as Desmoro’s deep-toned voice, 
rich in its practised modulations, rose and sank 
in impassioned declamation. 

What was he to do? How could he snatch 
bis own offspring son from such a humiliating 
position? 

This son of his was handsome as Apollo, and 
bad the bearing of a prince. Colonel Symure 
avould be proud indeed to own him, aud take 
him to his heart; for time had much softened 
this mm’s breast, which had nothing to fill it 
now — nothing, save sorrowful memories of, and 
repining^ for, the past. 

Every pulse in Colonel Symure’s body was 
throbbing fast and painfully, and he was long- 
ing to spring upon the stag* 1 , and fold the youth 
to his bosom. Had he but owned a different 
woman for Ills wife, he might, perhaps, have 
followed his inclinations, and revealed to her 
the existence of his son ; as it was, he was almost 
distracted, and knew not how to act. 

Tae hand of heaven seemed to have directed 
III in to this place, in order to show him the 
trust he had so cruelly neglected — the child he 
dar<*d not claim as his. 

Not a single doubt of the youth’s identity in- 
truded itself upon the Colonel’s mind. The 
name of Desmoro Desmoro, and the young 
stroller’s red hand, were facts which at once 
established his relationship to that gentleman. 

Never in all his life had Colonel Symure suf- 
fered such mental anguish as he was now suf- 
fering. But the all-end would not be here : he 
would probably be made to endure still more 
torture. Indeed, how could it possibly be 
otherwise with him, seeing that he was hot 
the master of his own actions, that he was 
completely under the control of his vixenish 
wife. 

Colonel Symure was truly thankful when the 
hour of ten arrived, and Mrs. Symure rose to 
depart* He helped her on with her shawl in 


utter silence, gave her his arm, and conducted 
her out of the theatre; at the door of which 
was their waiting carriage, into which he assist- 
ed her without speaking a word. 

“Caroline,” he said, pausing at the door of 
the vehicle, “ I — I don’t feel ex ictly myself to- 
night ; I think I’d rather walk home, if you 
have no objection to my doing so.” 

“ No objection to your doing so, indeed !” re- 
peated she. “And what’s to become of me all 
the while you are Irom my side. Why, I’m to 
be moped in this close carriage, without a soul 
to exchange a syllable with. Not that you have 
been at all communicative this evening — a 
mouse could not have been more silent than 
yourself. I wonder what’s tne matter with 
you.” 

« I — I am not myself, Caroline.” 

“ You said that before.” 

“I know I did; and I say it again and 
again.” 

“ You’re mysterious, Colonel Symure,” she 
suspiciously rejoined. 44 You may well say 
you’re not like yourself to-night.” 

“ I shall be better after I’ve had a brisk walk 
and a few mouthfuls of fresh air.” 

“Whoever heard of night air doing a person 
any good ? I’m certain I never did 1” 

But Colonel Symure was gone, and Mrs. 
Symure was compelled to return home wholly 
alone. 

The gentleman strode along to the end of the 
street, until the equipage containing his wife 
was quite out of sight; then he sauntered back 
again into the theatre, and resumed his seat iu 
the box he had Just vacated. 

But the tragedy was over, and Desmoro Des- 
moro was no longer to be seen. 

Colonel Symure was very uneasy, and very 
unhappy, likewise, aud he was thankful to be 
alone for awhile with his thoughts, whicn were 
harassing him as thoughts had seldom harassed 
him before. 

Soon he left the theatre, and sauntered down 
a sort of alley, at the end of which was the 
stage-entrance, a dingy doorway guarded by a 
lame man, whom the townspeople called 44 Hop- 
ping Pidgers,” a singular character, whose as- 
pect was repulsive in the extreme. 

Colonel Symure peeped through the open 
doorway into a murky room of narrow dimen- 
sions, and glanced at its sole occupant, a wiz- 
ened man, — apparently old, but in reality not 
so, — crooning over the dying embers in a rusty, 
battered grate. There was a crazy table, on 
which a lamp was burning, and a pile of old 
playbills, disturbed by the draught from the 
open door, was fluttering on the blackened aud 
coowebbed wail opposite. 

This was all the gentleman could see. 

He drew his cloak around him, in order to 
hide his scarlet coat, pulled the military hat 
deep over his brow, aud still lingered on the 
threshold, unable to make up his mind what to 
do; whether to enter there or to let it alone. 

The figure hanging over the fire coughed 
ouce or twice, and rubbed its skinny hands to- 
gether. 

Colonel Symure watched and watched, until 
he was weary of watching, then he passed 
through the doorway, and stood in the presence 
of the Cerberus of the piace, Hopping Pidgers, 
who had started from his seat at the creaking 
of the stranger’s boots. 

The gentleman drew back and shuddered be- 
fore the crooked form presented to his view. 

“ Weel, what dun yo want?” was the not 
over courteous interrogatory made by the Cer- 
berus. 

This question, so bluntly put, perplexed the 
gentleman for a second or two. 

Pidgers, whose little eyes looked in two sepa- 
rate directions, was narrowly scanning the ap- 
pearauce of the new-domer, examining him 
from head to foot. 

“Can I do anythin’ fur yo, sur?” he further 
demanded, in cracked and discordant accents, 
and with a strong Yorkshire dialect. 

4 * I really don’t know,” stain mered the Colo- 
nel. 4 * I want to be informed where Mr. Des- 
moro Desmoro lives,” he added, his tongue 
clinging to the roof of his mouth as he uttered 
the name. 

“Oh. whereabouts Maister Desmoro Desmoro 
lives, yo wants to know?” repeated Pidgers, 
with a cunning grin, all the while peering Into 
the querist’s face. “ What can a soger-office 
want wee a play-actor lad like him, urn ? May 
be, yo wants to him to goo an’ list for a soger ? 
addl'd lie, eagerly. 

“Perhaps I do?” half-laughed the Colonel 
“Such a fine fellow as he would be a credit to 
any regiment in the world !” 

“Fom feller!” mumbled the man. “Theer 
it be ; alus yer fom fellers! I’d bet a peuny 
yo’d not tuk’ me fur a soger !” 

“ No, 1 don’t think I should !” was tbe dry 
and haughty rejoinder. 

“ Noa, in course you wouldn’t! Dang it, why 
beant one mon’s back an’ limbs as straight as 
anothers? Why should I be a Hoppin* Pidgers, 
fur everybody to mak’ game on, an’ tills ia 1 
Desmoro, so pretty that all that, sees him man 
luv him so? Theer be Miss Cumfort Shavings 

But, I suppose, you dun not know her?” 

“ No, no ; I merely wish to be informed 
where the you.ig gentleman lives — nothing 
more.” 

“ Young gentlemon !” echoed the man, with 
a scornful laugh. 44 Why, he sticks up th’ play- 
bills on th’ street walls, runs a arrauds, clean 
the stage, lights the gas, an’ does a schoor 
otherodd jobs ! Gentlemon, indeed ! 1 shouldu 
woonder but what yo’li be fur callin’ me 
gentlemon !” 

“I should not make such an egregious mis 
take, be assured,” answered the Colonel, red 


deninsr, and feeling inclined to knock the Inso- 
lent Pidgers on the head. 

C >lnnel Symure put his hand into his pocket, 
and drawing forth a crown-piece, threw it on 
the table before him saying, “There, perhaps 
that may put a curb upon your too familiar 
tongue, and induce you to civilly answer my 
question relative to the abode of the young man 
I have before alluded to.” 

Pidgers snatched up the coin, and immedi- 
ately thrust it Into the depths of his patched 
corduroys. 

“ We never tells nobody’s addresses here; it 
he agin Master Jdltc >’s orders,” hesal l, coolly, 
limping hack to the fireside, and resuming his 
seat there. • 

The Colonel stamned his feet Impatiently, 
it f[; 4 s Mr. Desmoro left the theatre ?’ he next 

“ Mavbe he hev, and maybe he hev nt—lt 
alnt fur me to say.” 

“ You won’t tell me.” 

“ You don’t want me to go agin my orders, 
an’ so he shoved out on my place, do you?” 
asked the man. 

“No, no; certainly not.” 

“Then don’t ax me any moor on yer ques- 
tions,” returned Pidgers, in the same rude man- 
ner as before. 44 It be ’leven o’clock, an’ am 
gooin’ to mak’ my porridge, so as yo mayn’t 
like the smell on it, yo’d better goo yer ways 
whoam.’ 

Colonel Symure paused, not knowing what to 
do. 

“Look here, don’t be obstinate, my man !” he 
said, approaching the crouching figure. 44 I’ll 
make it well worth your while to serve me in 
this business. I want to see and speak to this 
young man, and if you will but instruct me 
where I may be likely to find him, I’ll give you 
a piece of gold.” 


..I do not like to think of the many, many 

W "*B R ook* h «re' 'expensive articles, Desmoroj Kt 

1 Birt "never mi nd Desmoro, 

you might • • you’ve begun, and you’ll 

on.y you eontlnne a'c^ & wt f ole ’ llb rary for 

vourseff a Think of that, my la.I-tl.ink of that! 

You hive talents — rare and excellent talents- 
Y mhavetaie wlU lead you away 

fro'm'your pC’en^errat.c w ,y of life op to h.gh 

f °The young 1 man’s ears tingled as these pleas- 

,„g and encouraging wools entered them. 
Dared he believe that he would one day become 
known to fame, and hold an honorable and 
pmivl position In the world 7 

He would like to do so, not for his own sake, 

but for that of dear Comfort. 

Desmoro was longing for the world's admira- 
tiou and applause, and that all tongues should 
speak of him. But, although he was full of 
ambitious yearnings, he had not an atom of 
selfishness in his nature, for generous, honest, 
noble, and good he was in all things. 

Now, Mrs. Polderbrant, eccentric as she un- 
doubtedly was, was a shrewd reader of character. 
She understood Desmoro’s thoroughly, and un- 
derstanding It, she could not help admiring and 
appreciating it. She had a rugged heart in her 
bosom; but he, the parentless one, was fairly 
inside it, filling Its every corner. 

But she did not make aiiy affectionate pro- 
fessions to the lad, over whom she now felt a 
positive Joy in watching. She did not tell him 
that she was learning to love him with almost 
she same sort of tenderness as she had loved 
her own son— that son whose head the cold 
earth had long since pillowed. No; she cared 
for him silently and well. 

Quite elated, Desmoro sought Comforts pre- 

. » ■ .nbai* ond n 1 q 


pi, leer, started at the mention of «gold;” aence; and together the young teacher and his 
thf^wUh' 1>relboVs h on m bU ‘knees, JU hU pup., pored over thelrnewly-,^^^. 
chin supported in his palms, he sat reflecting a 


few moments. 

“ Dun you want him for a soger, say yes or 
noa?” he asked, suddenly Jumping up. 

“ Well, honestly, no !” responded the Colonel. 
“ I seek him only for his advantage, be assured 
on that point.” 

“His advantage !” slowly repeated Pidgers, a 
dark frown puckering up his narrow brow. 

Weel, yo mun coom here agin to-morrow, at 
this hour, an’ then, mayhap, I’ll tell ’en summut 
about him. Good night, maister, I mun mak’ 
my porridge now.” 


Colonel Symure, full of disappointment and above the understanding of ’ is pupil, and h * 

anger, now left the man, and found his way solved never to commit such a 

the alley, and thence Into the street once He was disappointed cert f"£- f r ' Cn ^ ort - s 

pected to produce a great effect on Coraroris 

Slowly he proceeded homeward, his heart mind, he had b^^opl^ ^^ ®^ ^suchT 
heavy and sad within his breast. 1 ™st benefit from the perusal of such 

He was recalling the particulars of the scene 
which had Just taken place between the stage- 


into 

more, 


door-keeper and himself, and bitterly reflectin] 
on all he had heard concerning Desmoro’s hu- 
miliating position. 


The girl’s face wore a puzzled, vexed expression, 
while that of her compauiou was filled with in- 
terest and gratification. 

To speak the truth, Comfort was perplexed 
over the volume’s contents, but she did not like 
to say so; she did not like to confess that they 
were as mvsterious to her as the Greek alpha- 
bet ; so she went on listening to Desmoro as he 
read and read, with her pure, girlish features 
full of wonderment and awe, hearing every 
word he repeated, but failing to comprehen 
their proper meaning. 

Desmoro saw that he had brought a work far 


rive vast benefit from the perusal 
learned and thought-fraught production, and, 
that she, like himself, would be yearning for 
others similar to it. 

“ You don’t like this book, Comfort,” he said, 
suddenly closing its pages. 

“ If it had been history, I should have llkea 


Could it be possible that the law fully- begotten “ If it bad been history, li sliou i- 

son of a Symure was subjected to the degrading It immensely, Desmoro!' 8 he »p«^, « 

employment of a common billsticker 7'' a loss what to say and fearful ofolfendlngliim 

The gentleman shuddered at the bare thought in any way. “ But I Hin not c ever g 
of such a disgrace being offered to one of his receive the meaning of these tjeatlses w 
ancient aud aristocratic name, and excitedly only ^make ray bead ache, and vex 
quickening his footsteps, soon reached home, “I forgot, Comfort, Iforgott j 

H ■ tastes, in nine cases out of ten, diner irum 

those of men.” 

“ We cannot help our nature, Desmoro! 

44 No more than we cau help ours?” 

»• I wonder whether they would take back the 
On the following morning, Desmoro awoke I book, and give us another in lieu of it ?” 0 

unrefreshed and languid. His slumbers had he. “ You’d like Goldsmith’s 4 History of Lg- 
been much disturbed by dreams of terror, and land,’ if I could get it, wouldn’t you 7 ne 
he was somewhat feverish and nervous in con- | quired. 


quickening 

Where he was received with a scowling brow, 
Mrs. Symure’s temper not being in its happiest 
vein. 


sequence therefore 

He kindled hfs fire, set his little sooty kettle 
on the hob, performed bis morning ablutions, 
then, feeling easier, he seated himself before 
the grate, and began to think, aud to congratu- 
late himself as well — to congratulate himself on 


Oh, yes, if you could get it, Desmoro !” an- 
swered she. 44 But we must not dream of being 
able to procure a peep at that work for many 
and many a year to come ; so let us maKe 
ourselves as contented as we can without it. 
must not further impose upon Mrs. Polder- 


late mmseii as wen — wjcungi»tui»tw uuusvu ou 1 h g 

his ordeal being over — over with much credit brant’s good nature, for she like ourselve 

I I -A u.v 4 itT/vtdr c ho m ft\V r 7 


to himself. 

He became more like his old self as he mused; 
for lie w’as reflecting that he had a treat in store 
for Comfort. He had a certain fresh volume to 
carry to her to-day — a volume which had come 
strangely into his possession, and which he had 
neglected until now — neglected because of the 
late, unexpected, and important task he had 
had to perform. 

While he was thus sitting, occupied with 
many thoughts, Mrs. Polderbrant hurst in upon 
him, and disturbed his cogitations. 

“A good lad !” she exclaimed, after her pecu- 
cullarly abrupt fashion — “a very goo i lad, in- 
deed ! What are you having for breakfast this 
morning? Not bread and water again, I trust?” 
she continued, sitting down, and making her- 
self quite at home. 44 You got through your 
part admirably last night. I say so; and as I’ve 
seen the first of acting in my day, I ought to be 
a tolerable Judge of that difficult art — able to 
know the difference ’iwixt. the good and the bad, 
at all events.” 

44 I’m very much obliged to you, ma’am, 
stammered Desmoro; 44 not only for tbe kind 
assistance you rendered me last night, but for 
the possession of that book which I was covet- 
ing so much. I have neglected to thank you 
for it till now, becauso I have not bad any tit- 
ting opportunity of so doing. I atn very grate- 
ful to you, Mrs. Polderbrant.” 

“And you are really going to study Hume s 
‘Treatise on Human Nature?’” she laughingly 
asked. 


nothing but what she works hard for !” 

Desmoro shook his head sceptically. 

“ You think otherwise, eh ?” queried she. ? 

“ 1 do, Comfort !” he replied. “ I fancy she s 
quite rich !” 

“Rich, Desmoro!” exclaimed his companion. 
“ How can she possibly bo so? She has always 
been a country actress; and report says that 
she had an idle husband, and an extravagant 
and worthless son, for both of whom she seciet- 
ly labored night and day. I know that she be- 
longs to an excellent family, but I do wot im- 
agine the members of it ever assist her in any 
way. How then, as I said before, can she be 
rich?” , . . 

“ She offered to buy me any book I wishea, 
which offer she would surely no. have made 
unless she had had the means of keeping her 
word.” . 

“Offered to buy you any book you wlsnea, 
Desmoro ! I fancy she must be a little mad, 
really do, Desmoro!” laughed the maiden. 

“I cannot agree with you in that opiuioij 
Comfort. I adhere to ray former, idea, thir 
she has some money, a secret board, some- 
where.” 

“Well, well, time will prove all things. 


CHAPTER X . 

It was near eleven o’clock at night when Co- 
lonel Symure, no longer attired in military 

to the 


Well well there’s no accounting for ments, ent re I the d ngy alley leading 
some neonle’s taste ’ Are there any other books stage-door of the theatre. 

that vou want?” she slyly inquired. | He had his large cloak wrapped aoout hi » 

“Ah Mrs Polderbraut,” sighed the youth, i aad his hat was pulled far over Uia brow. 
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He proceeded along with nervous steps, and 
quaking breast, the heavy sleet beating in his 
white face all the while. He had had consi- 
derable trouble in getting away from home on 
this occasion — for Mrs. Symure, amongst her 
other unamiable weaknesses, reckoned that of 
Jealousy — and he was anxious to return as soon 
as possible. 

Arrived at the stage-door, the gentleman 
peered beyond it, into the dismal little room, in 
search of its usual occupant, Hopping Pidgers ; 
who, hearing footsteps on the threshold, started 
up, and inquired, “ Who was there ?” 

44 It is I,” was the low-breathed reply. 

And following these words, Colonel Symure’s 
tall figure made itself visible before the Cerbe- 
rus’s crooked vision. 

44 What dun yo want?” 

44 Don’t you recognise me ?” 

44 You aren’t the soger-officer, are yo ?” asked 
Pidgers, curiously peering into his visitor’s 
face. 

44 1 was here last night, you recollect ?” ex- 
plained he. 

44 Ob, ah, to be sure, yo war ; I’d a’ most for- 
gotten yo,” grinned the Cerberus. 

44 Well ?” 

“Weel, I dunnot know what to say to yo,” 
Pidgers answered, shaking his head. “ If I 
knowed yer bisness wee the yoongchap, I may- 
be moight underslan’ how to help yo,” he ad- 
ded, very cunningly, all the while watching the 
features before him. 

44 My good man, have I not already told you 
that I only wish to be informed of Mr. Desmo- 
ro> 8 abiding-place, and that I will pay you well 
for such information ? And, surely, that is all 
you ought to know about the matter, all you 
should expect to learn concerning it,” the gen- 
tleman continued very haughtily. 

Pidgers rubbed his knotted hands together, 
showed his yellow teeth, and, turning his back 
upon the speaker, limped back to the fireplace, 
where he stood, the flickering light from the 
burning coals dancing over his repulsive visage, 
showing all its ugly lines, its red-rimmed eyes, 
its broad, flat nose, its receding chin, and all its 
other hideous deformities. 

Pidgers was cogitating; and his thoughts were 
Just as ill-favoured as his countenance. 

Losing patienee with the man, Colonel Sy- 
mure now turned to the door, on the threshold 
of which his steps were arrested by the Cer- 
berus’s hoarse tones. 

44 Lo<»kee ’ere, sur,” he said ; 44 as I told yo 
afore, I can’t go to risk the losin’ of my place 
by tellin’yer wheel* anybody lives, but if you’ll 
write a letter to the yoong lad, I’ll deliver it to 
him. I can’t go fur to say anny fairer nor that, • 
ean I, sur ?” 

The Colonel reflected for a few moments be- 
fore he answered. 

Perhaps it would be better to write to Des- 
moro, requesting an interview with him, than 
to break upon him unexpectedly. 

Yes, yes, he would make up his mind to send 
him a letter — Just a few carefully-penned lines 
— nothing more. 

4 * I will take your advice,” spoke the gentle- 
man. 44 In a few minutes lienee I will return 
with a note for Mr. Desmoro.” 

And, so saying, the Colonel disappeared 
through the narrow doorway, and was lost in 
the darkness beyond, in the midst and vapor of 
the drizzling night. 

Darting into an adjoining inn, he asked for 
writing implements, and being furnished with 
such, he hastily indited the following words : — 
“Thursday night. 

44 A gentleman who knew Desmoro Desmo- 
ro’s father, wishes to see and speak to his son. 
At ten o’clock, to-morrow morning, the writer 
of this will be in waiting at the flrst turnpike on 
the Manchester road.” 

The sheet containing these lines was then 
folded, sealed up, and directed to 44 Mr. Desmoro 
Desmoro.” 

Presently, the Colonel was again at the stage 
entrance, before its misshapeu guardian. 

44 There’s the letter,” said the gentleman, hur- 
riedly, 44 and there’s a guinea for you,” he ad- 
ded, thrusting the missive and the coin into Pid- 
gers’ hand. 44 You will be sure to deliver the 
note to him to-night ?” 

44 Oh, yes, sartin, sur 1” growled the man, his 
eyes fixed greedily on tho golden piece, shining 
In tiie middle of his not over-cleanly palm. 

44 Thank you, and good-night !” returned Co- 
lonel Symure in a grateful voice, 

44 Good-neet, sur !” answered the man, as the 
officer drew his cloak closer about him, and pre- 
pared to depart. 

44 Mind I” added he, pausing in the doorway ; 
• 4 when I find that that commission has been 
delivered according to its address, I will further 
remember you.” 

At this Pidgers pulled at one of his rough 
locks, and the Colonel was gone. 

Pidgers did not move for some seconds, but 
kept his guze fastened ou the space through 
which his visitors had just vanished, listening 
till his receding footsteps died away. The mo- 
ney and the missive were both in his hands. 

44 He won’t coom back agin to-neet,” muttered 
he, crushing ids crooked fingers upon the con- 
tents of his palm, and seating himself before 
the fire, which he at once stirred up into a big 
blaze. 44 I wonder what be written here ?” he 
went on, looking at his trust, and putting away 
the piece of gold. “I’ll find out all about it 
afore I’m raaiiny minutes oulder, or I beant 
Huppin’ Pidgers — dar ’em for callin’ me aichen 
u name ! I knows liow to mak’ out a good 
number o’ letters, which I dessay I’ll manage to 
put together into words o’ some soortor other. 
It I £nds that the Stuff be nout particlar, I’se 
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paste the paper up agin, an’ give it to the chap 
— to this Desmoro, whose so pratty-faeed as to 
mak’ Comfort Shavlns turn up her nose at a 
poor lad like me. I’d like to hev his throat in 
my grip, I should — the stuck-up, proud feller, 
that he is, talkin’ and walkin’ as grandly as lr 
he war the owner of the whole world, an’ of 
everythin’ else besides.” 

Glancing once more at the door, and likewise 
down a passage leading to the stage, Pidgers 
tore open the Colonel's epistle, and began to pore 
over its contents. 

“That’s a a, I knows that much,” he said, 
commencing his self-imposed and dishonest 
task. 

At this instant, approaching footsteps were 
heard in the passage communicating with the 
stage, and Mrs. Polderbrant became visible. 

44 Pidgers,” said she, now almost close by his 
side. 

44 Darn the writin’ ! I’s not bother my ’ed 
about any moor o’ it !” he muttered, inaudibly, 
at the same time throwing the sheet of paper in 
the fire, where it was consumed at once. 44 Yes, 
inarm,” he continued turning round to the 
speaker, and plucking at one of his locks of hair 
in an humble manner. 

44 1 want you to do me a little favor.” 

“Yes, raarm.” 

44 Run into the inn close by, and ask the land- 
lord or landlady to change you this five-pound 
note. I’ll take charge of the door while you are 
gone.” 

“Vary weel, marm,” he rejoined, staring at 
the unusual request. 

Until then, Pidgers did not believe that any 
member of Samuel Jellico’s company had ever 
owned a five pound-note in all his life. But the 
bank-paper was in Pidgers’ possession, and he 
felt bound to credit his own eyesight. 

44 1 don’t want any one to know of this little 
matter, Pidgers, so please do not mention it to 
any one either in or out of the theatre,” said 
Mrs. Polderbrant. 

“I’ll take care of that, marm.” 

“And when you come back, I’ll give you the 
price of a glass of ale for your trouble. Now, 
make haste, and, whatever you do, don’t lose 
the money.” 

44 No, marm.” 

And Pidgers vanished. 

After the lapse of a very short time the man 
returned with the change of the bank-paper. 

44 At first, they’d hardly give it tome, marm.” 
he said, telling into her baud the crowns and 
half-crowns he had brought. “They said If they 
hadn’t a know’d me for a honest c’racter, they’d 
a sent me back wee summut in ray ear. The.' 
looked moighty s’picious at the note, an’ held 
it up to the light, an’ did eter so raueh besides, 
afore they’d tak’ it.” 

44 Well, well, it’s all right now !” returned she. 
“There’s the twopence I promised you. Don’t 
spend it all at once. A pint of ale might make 
you tipsy.” 

44 Thank ye, marm — much obleeged to yo,” lie 
said, receiving the ooppers with a seemingly 
grateful air. 

Then Mrs. Polderbrant left the theatre, and 
wended her way to her humble lodgings, which 
were in the neighborhood close by. 

Scarcely was she out of .sight, when Pidgers, 
giving vent to a shrill whistle, flung the pen- 
nies up in the air, caught them again, a and 
looked disdainfully upon them. 

44 The stingy thing !” he exclaimed, mutterlng- 
ly. 44 As if I cared fur hur paltry pence! She 
duuno what. I’ve gotten in my pocket, nor I 
don’t, mean to tell hur, nor nobody else! 1’se 
put ofl’ these oud clothes now, and buy mysel’ 
some new ones — bran new ones. Not slchen as 
they sells at the pawnshop. I wonders if she 
hev gotten anny moor o’ thoose five-pun notes ? 
If I thought she lied, I’d mak’ free to borror 
them on her; for what dun slchen a ould witch 
as hur want wee muney, I should like to know?” 
And as he sroke, he seated himself on the 
stool on the hearth, and mechanically taklug 
up the poker; began to stir the fire. 

44 I’ve brunt the soger-officer’s letter, an’ theer 
bees a end o’ that piece o’ business, I reckons ! 
I made short wark on it — I did so !” proceeded 
Pidgers. chuckling heartily. 44 1 suppose he’ll be 
fur cornin’ yere agin a troublin’ of me ! But 
I’se hev some decent duds on my back by that 
time, an’ I shall be a bit boulder than a war 
afore. Wait ontil to-morrow, and Comfort 
Shavlns ’ll not know me, spiced out as I shall 
he in some fresh corderoys.” 

And with his elbows on his knees, his chin 
supported in the palms of his hands, he mused 
on, cunningly, maliciously, and darkly. 

Ills mind being equally as deformed as his 
body, he was ready for any sort of mischief 
— any sort of wrong-doing. He had cast his 
wicked eyes on ihe delicate and dainty Comfort 
Shavings and lie had learned to hate one who 
he perceived had found favor in her sight. And 
more rkmu once he had contemplated setting 
the theatre on fire during the dead of night. In 
order to destroy our hero. 

Pidgers slept in the same dingy apartment 
that he daily occupied, for he was supposed to 
be the guardian of the stage-door both by night 
and by day, and tul. rarely quilted the build- 
ing. 

Early ou the following morning, Colonel Sy- 
mure, whose regiment was quartered in this 
town, left his home, and directed his steps to- 
wards the Manchester Road. The gentleman 
walked with uncertain steps, and looked pale 
and haggard, as if he had passed a sleepless 
night, and was suffering gome pain in conse- 
quence thereof. 

Colonel Symure had a loveless wife, and as 
you may well imagine, his home was far from 
being an abode of happiness or comfort. 


VORITE. 


Woman can create either sunshine or storms 
’neath her husband’s roof. Mrs. Symure created 
only storms ’neath that of hers. 

This lack of all home allurements had created a 
vast void in the bosom of the Colonel, which void 
he was wanting to fill up — to fill up In a proper 
and honorable way, if he could but succeed in 
so doing. He was wishing to claim his newly- 
found son, whom (If ever he dared do as much) 
he purpose acknowledging before the whole 
world. 

He had done a grievous wrong ; but as it was 
not yet too late to repair that wrong, he did not 
despair He had been pleased with Desmoro’s 
face — which was a faithful reflexion of his own 
—with his voice and manners also, and he felt 
proud to reflect that the youth belonged to him, 
and that the blood of the Symures ran in his 
veins. 

The father looked upwards, wondering whe- 
ther the spirit of his dead wife — of the wife 
whom he had never acknowledged, and whose 
memory he had grievously ignored — could look 
down from her bright abode, and read his 
changed feelings — changed for the better, far? 

Could she penetrate into the depths of his 
soul, and view the flood of paternal emotions 
Just awakened there !” 

How softened and tender towards everything 
around him he seemed to have suddenly be- 
come ! All things — whether animate or inani- 
mate — appeared to have a brighter and fairer 
aspect in his eyes; every object he now looked 
upon was gilded with the beams of that sun- 
shine which was dancing so warmly in his own 
heart. 

And what a thrill was pervading his frame — 
a thrill novel and pleasurable as well ! The 
blood was tingling through all his veins and ar- 
teries with accelerated speed, and with acceler- 
ated warmth likewise. 

In short. Colonel Symure was experiencing 
an entirely new existence. 

He reached the turnpike gate; and pausing 
there, looked wistfully up and down the road in 
search of him whom he expected. 

But, far as his sight would reach, he could see 
nothing of Desmoro Desmoro. 

The gentleman sauntered about, took out his 
watch, and glanced at it; then sauntered about 
again. 

Yet no one appeared in sight. 

Half an hour went by, half an hour of anx- 
iety to Colonel Symure, yet Desmoro did not 
come. 

The gentleman began to wax impatient and 
uneasy, also. Wherefore did not Desmoro 
come? Surely had he suspected that a parent’s 
c inglng arms were waiting to receive him, he 
would have lost no time in flying into them! 

Another, and another half hour passed away, 
and now the Colouel, wearied of waiting, was 
slowly retracing lit* way homeward, feeling 
most perplexed, disappointed, and unhappy. 

Could he have made any mistake ? Had he, 
in making his appointment, named a wrong 
hour? In the hurry and confusion of the mo- 
ment he might have done so. 

Perhaps the stage-floor keeper had not yet 
had an opportunity of delivering the . Colonel’s 
letter or he hud mislaid it, or forgotten it en- 
tirely. The man appeared quite ignorant, and 
insolent enough for anything. 

Colonel Symure attached no blame whatever 
to Desmoro himself. 

When the gentleman arrived at his own 
dwelling he was received by his wife with a 
whole torrent of inquiries. 

Where had he been at that early hour, and 
what had been the business upon which he had 
been engaged? Mrs. Symure demanded, aspe- 
rity in all her tones. He hadn’t been at the 
barrack, she knew, for she had sent thither to 
Inquire after him. Then where on earth had he 
been ? 

The husbaud’s face paled, and his lips twitch- 
ed nervously. 

44 Caroline,” he replied, unsteadily, 44 don’t 
ask me any further questions about this trifling 
absence of mine. I have told you before that 
a man cannot be completely tied to his wife’s 
apron-string !” 

44 Oh, Indeed, Colonel Symure!” sneered she, 
her eyes fastened upon his changing features, 
noticing their every passing shade. 44 1 know 
that no sort of military business took you out, 
and knowing that much, I am desirous of being 
informed what you did.” 

He hesitated iu some confusion. Hitherto, 
Mrs. Symure had had her husband completely 
under her government, and she could not under- 
stand that he should ever do anything without 
her knowledge and entire approval. 

Now, although, he had felt her harsh control, 
and had often writhed under It, he had never 
once murmured to obey her will and pleasure, 
whatsoever such might happen to be. 

The case was different, now ; her queries, so 
full of authority, struck his ear like so many 
heavy blows, &ud his spirit rebelled against his 
usurped dominion over him. 

44 Do you choose lo answer me, or do you not, 
Colonel Symure ?” she sternly interrogated, her 
countenance growing p»irple with suppressed 
rage. 

Not a word returned he. He was standing 
before her, motionless and white, dreading to 
give h‘s curbed feellugs vent. 

For the first time in his life he felt inclined to 
retort, to reply to her in her own language, to 
give bitter answers to her bitter questions. 

He felt weary of hearing that vixenish tongue 
of her* ; now, more than ever, was it hateful to 
his ear. 44 Oh, for freedom from suoh a thrall !” 
he Inwardly exclaimed, as her discordant ac- 
cents vibrated through the room. 

“There’s some mystery at work, Colonel/’ 


she proceeded, — 44 some mystery, which I will 
soon fathom, never fear ! I’ll set a watch upon 
all your actions; so take heed of what you do 
for the future — for even the lifting of your fin- 
gers will be known to me !” 

Colonel Syraure’s eyes flashed at these words. 
Was he this woman’s spaniel or her slave, that 
she should threaten him after this sort of 
fashion ? 

He knew that Caroline would keep her word, 
that she would carry her menace into execution; 
and, knowing this much, he began to quake. 
For his was a pacific nature, and he would 
submit to almost anything rather than run 
the risk of provoking an open rupture with his 
wife. 

As you perceive, Colonel Symure did notown 
a very brave spirit. He might not have been a 
coward on the field of battle, but he was certain- 
ly such under his own domestic roof. 

He was earnestly wishing he could open his 
bosom, aud reveal to her all that was there 
agitating it. Yes, he wished that he could do 
this, we say ; but he was far from entertaining 
a notion of carrying those wishes into effect. 

Surely, never before was man so trammeled 
as he — never was man in such a painful di- 
lemma placed, 

So, at least, he thought. 

But he made no demur — he suffered silently. 

Mrs. Symure watched her husband narrowly. 
Her jealous suspicions being fully aroused, she 
had become a very tigress towards the object of 
them. 

She did not like this mute endurance of his. 
She would have preferred a war of words be- 
tween them, to have vented all her bitter malice 
on him. 

Caroline was what people term a 44 born and 
bred lady” — that is to say, her parents were 
rich, and came of an ancient race. But such 
weak facts as those had not been sufficient to 
render their eldest daughter amiable and good 
— for Nature’s fashiouings are beyond all 
human control ; for neither birth, nor money, 
nor title, can make a true gentlewoman of her 
on whom Heaven has refused to set His beau- 
tifying marks. 

The luncheon hour arrived, and Colonel Sy- 
mure and his spouse sat down to the meal In 
perfect silence. The lady’s brow was knitted 
into a sullen frown, whicn seemed to forbid hi* 
speech on any subject. 

After the luncheon was over, the gentleman 
inquired what letters the morning post had 
brought for him. 

“ Ah, to be sure, you went out before the 
postman had been !” returned Caroline, with 
great sarcasm. 44 I had forgotten that fact ! 
Yes, there are three epistles for you — one of 
which is from Captain Smith, another from 
Lieutenant Bligh, and another — a most elegant 
effusion — from your brother Percy. You will 
find them all on your desk !” she added, walk- 
ing out of the room as she spoke. 

The mention of his brother’s name had drawn 
the Colonel’s thoughts back to Desmoro his sou. 

He would summon Percy to his side, aud beg 
him to assist in the deed of reparation he win 
contemplating. 

He went to his desk, aud taking up Percy's 
open communication — which Mrs. Symure had 
already perused — read as follows* — 

• 4 Bright*! one House, Wargrave. 

“ My dkar Dkh, 

44 As Lucy is again in her tantrums, I mean 
to run away from home to-morrow, in order to 
pay you a short visit. 

44 I’ve had a severe touch of the gout lately, 
which, together with Lucy’s 111-humor, ha* 
nearly driven me out of my senses. 

44 1 am beginning to wish there was not a 
woman in the whole world! 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“Percy Symure.” 

“P.S. — Oh, by-tho-by, don’t forget to remem- 
ber me to Caroline. I shall endeavor to escape 
from my tormentor as soon as possible; and, 
by proceeding post-haste, I may probably be 
able to reach you at the end of the present 
week.” 

The Colouel uttered a thankful exclamation 
as he finished the perusal ol his brother's brief 
and characteristic letter. Percy was coming to 
him just at the time when his presence would 
be doubly acceptable-just when he was long- 
ing and praying to see him. 

Truly nothing could have happened raor* 
opportunely than the approaching visit of Percy 
Symure. 

i'To be continued.) 


A Warlike Jo*e. — It appears from the cor- 
respondence of Sir John Burgoyne that, during 
the Crimean war, a letter was written by a 
young lady to an officer, requesting that when 
Meuschikoff was taken the officer would send 
her one of the buttons of the Prince’s coat. The 
letter fell into Prince MeuschlkofTs hands. Ho 
returned it with a coat-button, and with a mes- 
sage intimating that, as some time might 
elapse before he was taken prisoner, he thought 
he might us well forward the object of the 
writer’s wishes at once. 

Medical students who are about to pass 
through the ordeal of examination may advan- 
tageously, perhaps, copy the reply of a French 
student, who was being examined by a famous 
physician. He described to the perplexed as- 
pirant for medical honours a disease culminat- 
ing by degrees to the most dangerous symptoms, 
aud asked, 44 What would you then prescribe, or 
do ?” The student, after slight hesitation, re- 
plied, 44 1 should send instantly for you.” He got 
his diploma, of course. 
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THE MODOC WAR. 


40,000,000, with a standing army of 30,000, at 
war with so powerful a tribe as the Modocs, 
numbering as they do about seventy souls, all 
told, men, women and children, — and one cal- 
culated to greatly raise the reputation of the 
United States in the eyes of the world If 
General Sherman really means to slaughter 
these seventy people, why does he not send a 
sufficient force to do so, and end at once this 
miserable apology for a war ? Of course there 
will be found lots of ill-natured people who 
will say that the Modoc war is a “job;” that 
there are a number of army contractors and 
others who are making money out of it, and 
that it would he a r>ity to disappoint these 
gentlemen in their amiable intentions of grow- 
ing rich out of the public Treasury, by com- 
mitting so stupid an act as to finish the war at 
once; he this as it may, the United States 
Government is certainly cutting rather a ridi- 
culous figure just now, and the Modoc wax is 
likely to be handed down to posterity as one 
of the solemn farces of the nineteenth eentury. 


The Modoc Indians do not appear at all in- 
clined to allow General Sherman’s humane 
order of “ utter extermination ” to be carried 
•ut without a struggle for life ; and, taking 
the last “great battle ” as a criterion, it looks 
very much as if the Modocs would exterminate 
the troops sent against them before they them- 
selves are exterminated. We give the follow- 
ing account of the late fight from a special 
rom the Lava Beds to the New York Herald : 

The force under Captain Thomas, which started 
to reconnoitre the position held by the Modocs, 
numbered 09 men. The object was mainly to 
And out how the Modocs were situated, and 
whether mortars could be used against them. 
As the troops approached the Lava Beds, the 
command was brought to a halt, and the men 
allowed to reconnoitre. The accounts of the first 
fire are different, some saying five or six shots 
were fired, and others only four; but Ticknor 
says positively that it came from a party of nine 
Indians, who were behind the * blufT. Major 
Thomas quickly threw his men into skirmishing 
order, with Lieut. Wright’s company on the right 
The howitzer had not been got rightly into posi- 
tion before they were flanked to the right by a 
party of 14 other Indians. The cross fire on 
Wright’s men proved very demoralizing, and 
they broke back in confusion, leaving their 
gallant leader in an exposed condition and sup- 
ported by a few of his non-commissioned officers. 
In the meantime another small party of Indians 
obtained a position to the left and opened fire, 

It was a fearful trick, and the first four shots 
were only fired to draw the troops more directly 
between the fire of the Indians on the right. The 
rout was complete and with the exchange of a 
few shots, leaving the non-commissioned officers, 
the majority of whom lay stretched upon the 
ground, their life blood ebbing away, they be- 
came confused and demoralized and an easy prey 
to the Modocs, who shot them down like so many 
frightened deer. That a party of sixty-nine men 
should be almost surrounded by Indians without 
their being aware of any sign of Indians as far as 
they could see, will give an idea of the nature of 
the ground in which these Indians fight. During 
the night the Indians were creeping through the 
rocks to Hcalp and strip the dead soldiers. Col. 
Greene moved forward his line to the place indi- 
cted and there hid in a bush where the bodies of 
Major Thomas, Lieut. Howe and acting-surgeon 
Wright lay a little to the left, and on the right 
wax the body of Lieut. Harris and five of his 
men, stripped of all their clothing. Forty-nine 
were killed and wounded out of sixty-nine men, 

Despatches from Washington represent the 
War Department, as very much mystified at 
the fact that the Modocs are supplied with 
pleDty of ammunition, and the best- and latest 
styles of rifles. General Sherman says there 
was no such loss during the war with the 
South as in the late engagement, the percentage 
being terrible. He thinks the Modocs have 
allies, wh ther white or Indians he cannot tell 
but he persists in his “extermination” policy, 
cosl what it may. We do not think the War 
Department ought to be much “ astonished ” 
at the Modocs having plenty of ammunition 
and amis ; there has been so much jobbery and 
corruption in the administ ation of Indian af- 
fairs that it would be rather more surprising 
had thev no proper arms than that th 
have ; a d. as to their allies, they will surely 
lind them amongst some of the white ludian 
age ns with black hearts, who will supply 
them with ammunition as lomg as they have 
tmy money or valuables to rx'liHii'r© for it. Tt. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications intended for this depart- 
ment should he addressed to J, A. Phillips , 
Editor Favorite. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


. , thA verdict returned by the 

W,Ch ° n \othe e’fr^ct tha'ttbe decked, Hanee 


T. E. G., Montreal. Will answer next week. 

R. T. T., Abbott’s Corners, Q. — The county of 
Surrey is the great lavender county in England ; 
some 8 or 400 acres near Wallington are devoted 
to the culture of lavender. 

Nellie R., Almonte, Ont.— We believe there 
is a species of fortune-telling with birds prac- 
tised in Foochow, China. The bifdsare kept in 
cages, and trained to come out and pick up one 
of several slips of printed paper containing 
glimpse at the future In rhyme. 

Phos, Dover. N.R. — The phosphorescence of the 
waves which you mention, was due to n small 
marine animal (probably Noctitum Miliaris) 
which has the power of secreting a substance 
containing phosphorus, which secreting is oxidised 
when the animal rises to the surface and comes 
in contact with the air. 

Cockade, Bathurst, N. B. — The use of the 
cockade is, according to Sir Bernard Burke, 
“confined to the servants of all those in any 
wav connected with the Army or Navy, or the 
military or naval defence of the country.” 
Many people, however, who have no such claim 
place it In their servants’ hats, and there Is no 
law to prevent their doing so. 

W. Forbes, Dacre, o.— The very fine passage 
you quote, “ More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of,” and ending, “ For so 
the whole round earth is every way bound by 
gold chains about the feet of God,” is from the 
Idylls of the King — 11 The Passing of Arthur,” 
the last Idyll in due order, but the first written, 
and then called th© “ Morte d’Arthur.” The 
beautiful image of prayer being a golden chain 
binding the soul of man to the Supreme is to 
he found In Homer, Yirgil and Milton. 

2. — Bonfires were long the favorite mod© of 
expressing Joy at some great event, such as a 
victory, a royal marriage, or a coronation. 
Often twenty or thirty were blazing in one street 
or lane on some festive occasion, so that it was 
like a line of fire, and the heat was so great that 
people could hardly pass by. The night after 
the coronation of Charles II., there were 
many bonfires that Pep.vs, who kept a minute 
diary of all that was going on, says that the 
great city seemed in such a circle of light as if 
it had a glory round it. 

Subscriber, Bailey’s Brook, N. S. — Hearth- 
money, or smoke-farthings, was money paid by 
the English, in olden times, for every chimney 
in the house— a tax which went to the king and 
made a part, of his revenue. Afterward the rate 
was two shillings fora hearth; and a man’s 
dwelling was entered once a year by an officer 
whose duty it was to inspect. In time, how- 
ever, it came to be considered a disgraceful law, 
and was abolished, and a family could have as 
many fires as they thought proper with no fear 
of a paid official coming to count them. 

Martha, Canboro’, O. — We wish that Mr. 
Tennyson had followed the good okl fashion of 
the eighteenth -century poets which Scott, Moore 
and Byron copied, and had appended notes to 


A Fire at Oomo, Miss., burned property to the 
value of $85,000. 

A Great coal discovery is reported between 
Peace and Bow Rivers, Manitoba. 

Tnn King and Queen of Denmark will visit 
London in the latter part of May. 

A Sharp shock of earthquake is reported as 
having been felt at Doncaster on 29th ult. 

The strikes of Masons in Barcelonia is ter- 
minated, and the men have resumed work. 

William Charles McCready, the well-known 
English actor, is dead. He was 80 years old 
A Nbw line of Ocean steamships between 
Belfast and Quebec was inaugurated on the 15th 
ult. 

The result of the South Brant election was 
the return of Hawkins, by a majority of over 
200 . 

The white frost destroyed the vines in the 
vicinity of Lyon*, a disaster similar to that of 
1817. 

A Rumor some* from the frontier that the 
Cure of Santa Crua ha* been ebot by hi* own 
officer*. 

A Club ha* been formed in Lisbon having 
for Its objeet the union of the Portuguese re- 
publican*. 

The race at Newmarket, for 2,000 guineas, 
was won by “ Going Forward,” as a race ought 
to be won. 

The first ocean steamer of the season, the 
Pei'uvian, with 690 passengers, arrived at Que- 
bec on 27th ult. 

On one day last week three steamers arrived 
at New York bringing an aggregate of over 
8,000 emigrants. 

The political difficulties in Livingstone Parish, 
La., are reported as amicably adjusted. There 
has been no flgbtng. 

Two cents per ton for steamers, and one cent 
per ton for sailing vessels, will be the rate on the 
Burlington Bay Canal. 

Reports are in circulation that the Carl is ts 
intend to withdraw from Spain and givt upt-bc 
struggle for the present. 

The Anglo-American, French and Newfound 
land cable companies have agreed to an amai 
gation of their interests. 

It is reported in Bayonne that the Carlisle in 
the Spanish Province of Biscay, surrounded Bit 
boa which is almost defenceless. 

The PostOffi**- Ravings Bank statement for 
March shows $3,192,996.07 on deposit, being 
$36,940.09 less that the previous month. 

San Francisco is troubled with the epizootic 
some branches of business are almost suspend 
i d from want of horses to do the necessary 
work. 

Several ships are detained in port at New 
York from difficulties between the United 
States Shipping Agent and the suitors’ boarding 
house keepers. 

The stage from Hamiltom, Nev., was robbed 
on night of 27th ult. near that place, and the 
driver killed, by three men painted, to give the 
appearance of Indians. 

The rising of the St. Lawrence ha* caused 
great loss to the villages below Montreal ; Ber- 
thier is completely under water, and Three 
Rivers is also inundated. 

A Band of 500 Carlists entered the town of 
Capellades, 80 mile* north of Barcelona, and 
demanded a contribution, but fled at th* ap- 
proach of the National troops. 

Late advices from Jerusalem states that se- 
veral fights occurred in Bethlehem, between 
the Latin and Greek Monks. Five of the former 
and six of the latter were injured. 

A Large gang of men are at work on the 
Lachine Canal near Cote St. Paul, removing the 
rocks which have so long obstructed the canal 
and caused the wreck of several barges. 

The total result of the voting in Paris and 
other parts of France recently, to fill the va- 
cancy in the Assembly, was the election of 
three Radicals, four Republicans and one Legi- 
timist. 

A Fire at Milwaukee on 29th ult. burned the 
round house of the Shehoygen and Fon du Lac 
Rail- road, also the wood and machine shop* 
adjoin ing. Three engine* were burned. Loss, 
$80,000. 


Stevenson and Allan McLeod, met their death* 


Jury was 

bjT the 8 e^Toelon of the 0>ol ler consequent on 
the Inefficient working of the pump and lafety 
valve. 

The na vigation of the St. Lawrence may now 
considered open ; several steamer. have 


come 'up* to Montreal from ports down the river, 

and the ferry boats have commenced t heir trips. 

No ocean vessel has as yet arrived and the 
water continues high, nearly all the wharves be- 
ing still under water. 

The directors of the Canadian Engine and 
Machinery Company met at Montreal on Thurs- 
day. The proposal of the Kingston Corporation 
granting them aid by way of exemption of 
taxes for a number of years, and the purchase 
of land for the extension of the company’s pre- 
mises was considered. The proposition did not 
please the directors. 

Reports from the interior states there has 
been hard fighting between Americans and the 
Blackfeet Iridians on our side of the line. Forty 
Indians and a large number of Americans were 
killed. It is feared this is the beginning of 
troubles in the Blackfeet country. The resi- 
dents of Fort Pilly are armed In consequenceof 
Yonkton and Linton Indians, who have crossed 
the line to the number of seven or eight thou- 
sand, and who threaten the interior settlements 
and Manitoba. 


LEGEND OF A MUSKET. 


Mark Twain tells the following story, related 
by a fellow-passenger, who, bantered about hi» 
timidity, said he had never been scared since he 
loaded an old Queen Anne’s musket for his 
father once, ^whereupon he gave the following: 
You see, the old man was trying fo learn me 
to shoot blackbirds and beasts that tore up the 
young corn and such things, so that I could be 
of some use about the farm, because I wasn’t 
big enough to do much. My gun was a single- 
barreled shot-gun, and the old man carried an 
old Queen Anne musket that, weighed a ton, 
made a report like a thunderclap, and kicked 
like a mule. The old man wanted mo to shoot 
the old musket sometimes, but I was afraid. 
One day, though, I got her down, and so I took 
her to the hired man, and asked him to load 
her, because it was out in the field. Hiram 
said, — 

“ Do you see those marks on the stock — an X 
and a V on each side ol the Queen’s crown * 
Well, that, means ten balls and five slugs— that* 
her load.” 

“But how much powder?” 

“ Oh,” he says, “ it don’t matter ; put in three 
or four handfuls.” 

So I loaded her up that way, and it was an 
awful charge— l had sense enough to see that— 
and started out. J leveled her on a good many 
blackbirds; but every time I went to pull the 
trigger, I shut my eyes and winked. I was 
afraid of her kick. Toward sundown I fetched 
it up to the house, and there was the old man 
resting on the porch. 

“Been ont hunting, have ye?” 

“ Yes, *ir,” says I. 

“What did you kill?” 

“ Didn’t kill anything, *ir— didn’t shoot her 
off — was afraid she would kick — I knew blamed 
well she would.” 

“Gimrale that guu !” the old man said, aa 
mad as sin. 

And he took aim at a sapling on the other 
side of the road, and I began to drop back out 
of danger. And the next moment I heard the 
earthquake, and saw the Queen Anne whirling 
end over end in the air, and the old man spin- 
ning round on one heel, with one leg up and 
both hands on his Jaw, and the bark flying from 
that old sapling like tnero was a hail storm. 
The old man’s shoulder was set back three 
inches, his jaw turned black and blue, and he 
had to lay up for three days. Cholera, oruoth* 
ing else, can scare me the way 1 was scared 
that time. 


THE SANDS OF THE » A IIARA. 


Intense radiation of heat in the great desert 
of Sahara produces extraordinary effects on in- 
sects as well as animals and men. When a 
A Despatch from Coiuiauiiuople says the | ra ravan starts out to traverse that wide waste 
Sultan of Acheen has sent an official note toth© | of desolation, files follow on in prodigious multi- 
Sultan of Turkey, requesting him to act as ar- tudes, attracted, no doubt, by odor from the 
bitrator in settling the dispute with the Dutch camels, but they soon drop dead by the intensl- 
Government. j fled heat. Fleas burrowing in hair, straw or 

Tim cabmen in Vienna have .truck in con- | sacks, are killed off rapidly. But tile most sio- 
his obscure passages. We are continually asked sequence of disagreement with the authorities gular of all is the malady to wine f 

to explain passages which most readers find in- in regard to fares. They are threatened with incident after being exposed a s or , 

• In the “Talking Oak,” la.t flne . Imprisonment and loss of th.lr license if burning sauds and a vertical sun on that aria 

> r nnrl lifn.fArcnlrnri ieckcr\r 


comprehensible. 

stanza but one, the Laureate refers 1 

That Thessalian oak 
In which the swarthy ring-dove sat. 

And mystic sentence spoke. 

In answer to M., we should suppo»ethat the poet 
refers to the oaks of the grove in the Oracle of 
Dodona, in Thessaly, from which the votaries 
heard oracles from the songs or voiees of birds. 


Cincinnati has imported 1,500 singing birds, 
, and the small bov ran’t, find stones enough 

is ft to § £*&$£ #f Uuow &ua«;cu# naju uu ouuui hoj 


they persist in the strike. 

Tiie Carriage Works of the Lancashire Rail- 
way Company, in Manchester, was destroyed 
by fire on night of 27th ult. ; 60 locomotives and 
120 coaches which were in the building were 
burned. Lor — half a million dollars. 

A Rio Janeiro letter of ibe 4th ult., states 
i that owing to the late rains, there, land slides 
occurred which crushed and threw down a mas- 
iive stone wall on the the building In the Tsavy 
Yard, instantly killling twenty workmen and 
wounding some fifty others. 

In the ease of the boiler ©xpiesiea -No* 


and life-forsaken region. It is called ragel— * 
kind of brain fever. The stricken traveler 1* 
delighted, amused, and made extensively hap- 
py by exhibitions of fantastic forms. He see* 
mirages, palm trees, groups of tents, shad) 
mountains, sparkling cascades, and misty forms 
dancing delightfully before his entranced vision. 
From all that can be gathered of the subject it 
i seems that certain conditions of atmosphere, 
wholly free of moisture, with intense heat, pro- 
duce effects on the brain very similar to haul 1 ' 
hesth. Both exalt the nervous system 
«p*»edily destroy all desire to ^xist, deprived of 
the UAMtlUi-Ml ex#ito»cut el the brain, 


Hay 10, 1ST*. 
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FLORENCE CARR. 

A STORY OF FACTORY LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXIV— (continue*.) 

More than one hour must have passed before 
Moll’s return. 

But the time was unheeded by the solitary 
watcher, and Willie had not come. 

“And you’re alone still?” asked Moll, as she 
entered the house. 

14 Yes, and have been so ever since you left.” 

44 And Willie hasn’t been?” 

44 No; no one has been.” 

The light of expectation faded out of Moll’s 
face, to be succeeded by an expression of grief 
and depression. 

Four days hourly expecting to see a loved face 
is apt to seem as long as four weeks to the one 
who has waited and watched in vain, and she 
set down her basket now wearily and with a 

sigh. 

She could have borne anything but Willie’s 

Indifference. 

This was bitterly 
hard to indure, and 
though she did not 
weep or utter any au- 
dible complaint, the 
pain she suffered was 
none the less bitter in 
consequence. 

It was a gloomy even- 
ing. 

Mol 1’ s disappoint- 
ment cast a gloom 
both on herself and her 
companion, and, to add 
to their discomfort, the 
wind being high, tb> 
chimney began i . » 
smoke. 

A trifle perhaps, but 
one of the tittles that 
make up the sum and 
substance of human 
comfort and happiness. 

Consequently, when 
the clock struck eleven, 
and it was evidently 
too late to expect the 
truant swain, Moll 
suggested they might 
as well go to bed, and 
her companion ac- 
q uiesced. 

Indeed, they had 
bothrisen to leave the 
room, when a knock 
sounded on the street 
door, and the two 
young women started 
and looked at each 
other with something 
like fear on their faces. 

Moll was the first to 
regain her self-posses- 
•ion. 

44 I’d best open the 
door perhaps,” she said, 
as she moved towards 
it. 

But her companion • 
made no reply. 

It may be that she doubted who the late visi- 
tor might be. 

So Moll, summoning up her courage, opened 
the door to admit — not a dreaded or expected 
man, but a woman. 4 

An old woman, too. 

There she stood, in her neglected finery and 
forgotten dignity, pale, tear-stained, and over- 
come with grief; the mother of the man for 
whom poor Moll’s heart had been so painfully 
aching and craving. 

“Mrs. Bolton !” exclaimed the girl in aston- 
ishment, the moment she recognized her. 
“What is the matter?” she continued. “Do 
come in. Alone, too! Do come in.” 

And she took Willie’s mother by the hand, 
led her into the room, closing and fastening the 
door. 

Then noticing that her visitor looked pale and 
agitated, she pressed a kiss on her cold face — 
a kiss for Willie’s sake — and took her to the 
arm-chair near the lire, in which she placed 
her. 

The visitor looked around the room, noticed 
the comfort and refinement that characterized 
it, then crouched nearer the lire, for her limbs 
were half frozen with her cold walk. 

44 Flo, there’s brandy in the cupboard that wo 
keeps for sickness; put some in a glass wi’ hot 
water and sugar and give some to mother ; 
she’s clemmed wi* the cold. 

And so saying, she knelt down by the side of 
the elder woman, ami began to rub her half- 
frozen hands vigorously. 

The friction, hot brandy and water, and heat 
of the fire soon did their work in thawing the 
old lady, and no sooner did she become warm, 
than she began to cry. 

At first the girls thought it was the reaction 
from cold to heat, the “hot-ache,” as it is 
called, which made her tears flow so freely, but 
when she began to wail, “ My poor boy, my poor 
Willie,” both of her listeners, but Moil espe- 
cially, became alarmed. 

“ What is that? Where is Willie ?” asked the 
poor girl anxiously ; 44 he’s no bin nigh me since 
Sunday.” 

But the sorrowing mother only continued to I 
Wail, 44 My poor lad, my poor bid }” until i 


Florence, who was not endowed with too much 
patience, somewhat imperatively insisted upon 
knowing the cause of her grief. 

The stern, positive tone and manner awed 
Mrs. Bolton Into silence, and she hushed her 
sobs, and looked up into the fatally beautiful 
face before her. 

44 Aye,” she muttered slowly, as though 
speaking to herself rather than her listeners, 
44 it was your face as druv him to it, and now 
thou asks what be the matter.” 

A flush of vexation came over Florence 
Carr’s face at this incautious speech. She was 
particularly anxious that Moll should not doubt 
her lover’s fidelity, still more so that she should 
not look upon her as a rival. 

It would disturb the good friendship and un- 
derstanding between them, perhaps cause a 
separation and deprive her of a home, and she 
said now, with something more than impa- 
tience — 

44 1 don’t know what you are talking about, 
Mrs. Bolton. You seem in great grief and I am 
very sorry for you, but please don’t mix me up 
with it ; I know very little either of you or your 
son. I do think, however, that if you had any 
consideration or affection for Moll, yon would 


great and terrible grief, and nobly, heroically 
she kept her word. 

44 Tell me all about it, mother,” she said after 
a pause, sinking again by the old woman’s side 
and taking one of the shrunken hands in her 
own. 44 Who accuses Willie ? — and whose money 
is it they say he’s stole ?” 

“Thy malster, Frank o’ Meary’s, hlm’s the 
mon ; and thee knaws what a enemy he can 
be.” 

“What, Mr. Gresham?” asked Florence In 
surprise. 

44 Aye, Mister Gresham, if thee likes that 
better,” said Mrs. Bolton, with savage bitter- 
ness. 

She had taken a dislike from the moment of 
her entering the house to this fair- faced, coldly 
positive girl, whom too, though she scarcely 
dared to say it, she regarded as the author and 
cause of her present disgrace and grief. 

Indeed on this point she was nearer the truth 
than she imagined, as we already know, but 
she had given Florence food for reflection, when 
she said the spinner was Bolton’s accuser, and 
she began wondering, vaguely it is true, whether 
the mechanic was really guilty, or it was a plot 
against him to get him out of the way, and glut 



«IN HER OVERPOWERING LoVli, THE FOOK GIRL THREW U ERStLF UPON HIS BREAST.” 


not keep her in this agony of suspense, but tell 
her the worst, whatever it may be.” 

44 Aye, do’ee,” urged Moll, scarcely able to 
restrain her feelings ; 44 1 don’t know what to 
dread and fear while thee keeps me waiting.” 

And the agitated girl threw herself on her 
knees by Mrs. Bolton’s side, her face pale and 
eyes dilated with suppressed grief and anxiety. 

“Eigh, my poor lass, it’s yo’ and me must 
suffer,” said the old woman, laying her hand 
fondly on Moll’s head ; 44 thee’rt all I’ve got now 
my man’s dead and my lad’s in prison.” 

44 In prison !” echoed both of the girls at once. 

44 Aye, in prison,” replied the mother despair- 
ingly. 

“But what for? What for is he in prison?” 
cried Moll excitedly. 

44 For stealing. I don’t believe it, for he’d no 
cause to steal, and I’d never believe he’d do it 
if he was clemmed; but the p’iice come this 
evening, just as he was coming to see you, Moll, 
and they searched the house, and found what 
they said he stole, and they’ve tooked him away 
to prison. My pinir lad, my poor lad !” 

And she relapsed into another tit of weeping. 

“In prison!” repeated Moll incredulously. 
“Willie Bolton in prison; I cauna believe it! I 
won’t believe it ! Who dares to tell me such a 
thing?” 

So saying, she rose to her feet, defiant, her 
eyes flashing, and by her manner seemingready 
to do battle in defence of the being she loved. 

But the mother’s tear-stained desponding 
face, came upon her like a dread shadow of 
evil. 

There was no hope, energy, even belief in her 
boy’s innocence there, and the girl felt wronged 
and indignant ior his sake, to feel that she, who 
ought to love and believe in him most, admit- 
ted the possibility of his guilt. 

Tiie mother’s want of faith took the tierce 
deriuuce out of her, though It did not shake her 
own for a moment. v 

Though ail the world were against him, *he 
would not fail, and she would love and follow 
him with unswerving fidelity and faith to the 
very last. 

Bo she vowed in that first moment of her [ 


the revenge which, though a mistake, she knew 
the mill owner entertained against him. 

She could not tell. 

The last suggestion seemed too improbable, 
yet it was scarcely more so than that a man in 
comfortable circumstances, and with no need 
for the money, should be tempted to lake what 
was not his own, and thus incur his social ruin. 

The question was a dittlcult one to solve, but 
she was aroused from her abstraction by hear- 
ing Moll say — 

44 You’ll stay here to-night, mother ; there's 
my bed for thee, I’ll lie on the sofa. This 
trouble will only draw us closer together. I 
know Willie’s innocent, I feel it; but whether 
he’s innocent or guilty, I’ll follow him all the 
days of my life. I’ll go to him to-morrow as 
soon as they’ll let me see him, ami I’ll be a 
daughter to you whatever comes. 

The old woman’s heart was full; she could 
make uo reply, but she threw her arms around 
the girl’s neck, weeping over their mutual grief 
and yet with a feeliug in her heart, as though 
she were helpiug her consoler to deceive her- 
self, and that the cause of their grief was un- 
worthy of such a heart, for had he uot won, and 
then proved careless of it ? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

BOB BKIXDLET. 

Christmas morning, and the snow falling in 
soft white flakes, as it had done with very little 
Lntennissiou for a week pash 

Save the church bells, pealing out a glad wel- 
come, ami calling ou others to rejoice in the 
return of the which was to bring peace on 
earth and good will towards men, Oldham was 
calm, sileut, and buried in its winding sheet of 
snow, tills cold dark morning. 

The large chimneys of the lactories and mills { 
had ceased to belch forth tueir volumes of j 
smoke, the steam hammer at the forge was j 
sileut, the whiz and whirl of the machinery was 
hushed, lor there were three days holiday, 
three days for feasting and merrymaking, and 
for all the social enjoyment that Christmas 1 
brings round with it. 

The coal pits and all the other bLves of indus- 
try had turned nut the Uumau bees to taste the j 


sweets of rest and leisure at this glad and fes- 
tive season. 

In many a house and eottage in the town on 
that day there was some pain, grief and misery, 
but on few homes had such a black cloud settled 
as that which hung like a funeral pall over Moll 
Arkshaw’s humble abode. 

She and Mrs. Bolton had occupied the same 
room, Florence preferring the sofa to a strange 
bedfellow, but it was little sleep that visited the 
eyelids of the three women, for two of them 
lay sobbing and weeping through the greater 
part of the night, and the third was haunted by 
strange thoughts that drove sleep from her eye- 
lids as effectually as grief could have done. 

Towards morning, however, they all fell 
asleep, sank into that heavy, dreamless slum- 
ber that succeeds mental and physical exhaus- 
tion. 

Consequently it was much later than usual 
when they awoke, but this, as there was but 
little work to do, was of no consequence, and 
Florence being the first to rise, lighted the fire, 
stirred it up rather, for it was raked, as they 
called it, that is, a quantity of small coals and 
cinders had been thrown on and beaten down to 
keep It from going out during the night. 

Indeed breakfast was 
ready before the two 
women, whose swollen 
eyes and tear-stained 
faces told of the night 
they had passed, came 
Into the front room. 

The Christmas pre- 
parations in holly, 
mistle-toe and things 
of the kind, seemed 
like a mockery to poor 
Moll, reminding her at 
every turn of the 
thoughts and hopes 
and dreams which had 
animated her heart 
when they were pur- 
chased and arranged in 
their present places. 

But she must be re- 
solute and firm; 
Willie’s mother leant 
upon her, depended 
upon her. Perhaps it 
might yet be possible 
to prove bis innocence 
and save him, for in 
his innocence she had 
the most implicit faith 
and confidence. 

Bo she forced herself 
to drive back her sobs, 
to assume a calmness 
and hopeful confidence 
she was far from feel- 
ing, and made a pre- 
tence of eating some 
breakfast, only, how- 
ever, to encourage Mrs. 
Bolton to do the same. 

Breakfast was scarce- 
ly over, and the little 
clock in the corner 
of the room had only 
Just struck ten, when a 
knock sounded on the 
front door, so sharp and 
imperative, as to make 
the three women start. 

44 I’ll go,” said Flor- 
ence, the most calm and self-possessed of the 
three, and she sprang forward and opened the 
door. 

A man in a new suit of bro&deloth, but evi- 
dently scarcely at ease iu his badly-fitting 
finery, stood in the open doorway, asking for 
Moll Arkshaw. 

Moll’s face, which had been sad and pale 
enough before, became a shade whiter, while an 
expression of fear, even terror came over it. 

This man was her bit* noire — her bogie, as 
the children would term it — had been so from 
her childhood, and she stood now iu absolute 
dread of him. 

Did you ever in your earliest schooldays, have 
some boy who was a terror and tyrant to you 
— who seemed to exercise some fatal influence 
that kept you from rebelling, however high- 
spirited you might be — one who, in his occa- 
sional savage fits, would lash you unmercifully 
with whip, birch or cane, and at other times 
frighten you still more with his rough, rude 
exhibition of affection ? 

It is u terrible thing to be loved and hated . 
in the same breath by a savage — to have :i 
brute, little higher in the scale of creation than 
the beasts of the field, constituting himself 
your guard, your gaoler, your destiny, oue from 
whom it seems impossible to escape. 

For years, this had been the case with Moll 
Arkshaw, and this was the man who presented 
himself at her door on the Christmas morning 
that had brought anything but Joy, peace and 
happiness to her heart. 

>ot that she was under his dominion now, as 
she ouce had been ; that spell had been broken, 
and with it Bob Brindley’s nose; for one day, 
having pushed his tyranny too far, when the 
girl was just verging on the woman, she had ap- 
pealed for help, and being promptly answered 
by Willie Bolton, who so thoroughly thrashed 
her tormentor that he bore about with him 
e ride nee of It to the present day. 

This was indeed tT»e beginning of Moll’s ac- 
quaintance with the young mechanic, who had 
by his skill as a pugilist won her gratitude and 
her persecutor’s hatred. 

Moll Arkshaw’s gratitude had since then ri- 
pened into love, but time couid not deepen or 
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intensify the bitter strength of Bob Brindley’s 
hatred. 

lie was there at the door now, short, thick- 
set, bullet-headed, with a face which, with his 
broken nose and heavy Jaws, reminded you 
irresistibly of a bulldog. 

A bulldog trying to put on his best behavior, 
but not by any means the less repulsive on that 
account. 

“Aye, I’m at home,” replied Moll, summon- 
ing her courage to brave him, and stepping for- 
ward. “What do yo» want?” 

• • On’y to be friends with thee, Moll. I war 
rough wi’ thee, and I ax thee pardon. I’ve bln 
a long while in coming for it, but it be Christ- 
mas morning, and thou’lt no go to refuse it.” 
lie tried to look humble and sincere, but the 
attempt was a failure; the bulldog could not 
assume the guise of the spaniel or the honest 
intelligence of the retriever; and Moll was con- 
scious of and felt all ibis, even while she knew 
that her b*st policy was to temporise and ap- 
pear to accept the olive branch he held out to 
her. 

“ Aye, I’ll be friends wl» yo’; I bear no malice,” 
she replied, reluctantly allowing him to take 
her hand; “but I be in trouble to-day, Bob, so 
thee must na be vexed if I don’t ax yo’ to come 
in, but I wish yo’ a happy Christmas and many 
on ’em,” and she held the door as though wait- 
ing to close it upon him. 

But that was not what Bob wanted; he 
thought the coast was clear from his rival, and 
determined to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. 

“I come fra my sister Hannah,” he said, “to 
ax yo’ to come to take tea wi’ her this arter- 
noou. Thee’ 11 come, won’t the*?” 

“ I canna; I’ve got somebody staying wi’ me. 
Give my love to her, and thank her; I’ll come 
one day p’r’aps.” 

“Thee’rt not looking well to-day, lass,” he 
remarked, with something like genuine sym. 

pathy. 

• •X »; I’m not, and I’m cold. Good morning, 
Bob.” 

Ani the tone in which this was uttered had 
such a positive ring in it, that Brindley felt 
tb.-r<» was nothing for him but to go without 
farther hesitation. 

“Well, good day lass; may thee be better 
soon,” giving her hind a grip that was almost 
fierce in it< intensity, and the next moment he 
turned a wav from the door, Moll closing it 
upon him with a sigh of relief. 

“Whatever brings him here?” she said 
aloud with a shudder, as she went towards the 
fire to try to warm her chilled hands. 

“ Where the carcase Is, there be the ravens 
gathered together,” said Mrs. Bolton, who 
seemed to have lost all her elasticity, and to 
have sunk down crushed under the weight of 
trial that oppressed her. 

“ Don’t be downhearted, mother,” said Moll, 
trying to gain courage enough to support the 
sorrowing old woman, and nerve herself for 
the visit she was about to make. 

“No, I’ll try not to, but lie war such a good 
son. My poor lad, my p°<> r J he couldna 
have done it ; though I sawed it wi’ my own 
eyes, I’d no believe it.” 

And the poor woman rocked herself back- 
wards and forwards, conjuring up with vivid 
memory the scenes of the past night, trying to 
extract some grain of comfort and belief in her 
son’s Innocence from it, and yet haunted by 
that tearful sight of his pale, bewildered face, 
instead of the outburst of indignant innocence 
which one would naturally have expected. 

But outward appearances a re often deceptive, 
and there are circumstances under which in 
nocence is much more apt to appear like guilt 
than in its true character. 

“Come, mother, I’m going to try to see 
Willie,” said Moll, beginning to attire herself 
in a plain, though neat bonnet and shawl. 

Poor Moll ! 

The blue satin dress which had only been worn 
twice, that was especially to have been aired 
on this particular day, had been looked at, it is 
true, but that was all. 

It was unsuitable under the circumstances 
out of place on the occasion, and with a sigh 
from its owner, the drawer in which it. reposed 
was closed, as though with it also were shutout 
the brightest hopes of her life. 

Do you blame Moll for her little bit of feml 
nine vanity ? 

Do you think she was less of a heroine — less 
of a true-hearted worn in for loving and looking 
with regret upon the fine dress that had been 
purchased by her own hard daily toil? 

If -o, I disagree with you. It was part of her 
nature, as It is with many of us, to ail mire the 
beautiful, to like to adorn herself with it; but 
it was, after all, a feeling secondary to her love 
and sympathy for the griefs and trials of others, 
and like all non-essential things, easily set 
aside. 

So she closed the drawer now, with a sigh 
over her past hopes, rather than for her unused 
finery, and prepared herself to go out on her 
anxious errand of comfort and consolation. 

“ What message shall I take him from you, 
mother ?” asked the girl, when she was ready 
to depart. 

“ My love ; and will he like to see me, and 
what can I send him, and tell him to swear to 
his innocence. Nothing more, lass, and God 
bless you ! Thee deserves some’at better, and 
I’d go wi’ you, but I’d break down a-cryin’, 

“ Aye, thee’s best here. Tbee’ll take eare on 
her, Florence, and get the dinner ready by time 
I coine wlioam ; and now I’m off*. P’raps arter 
all, l’il no be let to see him.” 

And thus she started ; not wRh a very sau* 


With a muttered good- morning, they passed 
on, but the memory of those two evil face* 
haunted her the whole of that sad Christmas 
Day. 

[To be continued.) 


gulne heart, it is true, but feeling that, left two men, who were no other thin Bob Brindley 
alone as he was, Willie would expect her. ! John Barker, Willie Bolton’s cousin. 

Little did she think or dream that another 
mage, strangely unlike to hers, the image of 
one who oared nothing for him, who would have 
left him the.re to pine and die alone, haunted 
his sleeping and waking hours, deluding him 
now like some evil phantom, even to the very, 
brink of the precipice, at the foot of which was 
destruction and ruin. 

Not without difficulty did Moll obtain per- 
mission to see the prisoner; and when at last 
It was accorded, the bars, and locks, and bolts 
which confined him, seemed to eat into her 
very soul. 

Still she forced back the ready tears; weeping 
was useless. 

It would but grieve him, and she had corneas 
comforter and consoler, not as a mourner, to 
see him to-day. 

Willie, it’s me,” she said, timidly, as the 
gaoler opened the door and admitted her. “My 
poor lad, who would ha’ thought o’ this?” 

And forgetting her fear and timidity In her 
•verpowering love, she ran forward, and threw 
herself upon his breast. 

A look of disappointment came over the 
young man’s face when he saw who his visitor 
was, and noticed that she was alone. 

He bad been mad enough to hope that Flor- 
ence would have contrived to come with Moll, 
and he longed for a sight of her fatally-fasei not- 
ing face, almost more earnestly than he pined 
for liberty. 

The expression, however, was but transient. 

Moll was a dear good girl ; but for that other, 
he might have loved her dearly. 

He had given her every reason to believe 
that she was the first in his heart and thoughts, 
and he felt more guilty before her, as he well 
might do, than with this dreadful charge of theft 
hanging over him. 

Blushing at her own forgetfulness and seem- 
ing boldness, Moll lifted her head from his 
shoulder, and slightly shrinking from the arm 
that encircled her, said — 

“ Willie, lad, your mother come to me last 
night, and told me they’d took you, and she 
were heartbroken, and I made her stay the 
night wi’ me and Florence; and this morning I 
thort they’d be glad to see me, and hear that I 
don’t believe the lies they tell on thee, and so 
I’m c«»me. Bat they won’t let me stay long. 

What can I do for thee ?” 

“ Thou’rt a good lass, Moll, and I’m no worthy 
on you, but what they bring agin me isn’t true, 
and I’m ’mazed like at all they say and seem to 
find out when I know nort about it. As I’m 
standing afore my Maker, I swear I know no 
more about the bag o’ gouid they say they 
found in the bed than thou dost. It’s the work 
some enemy ; but an’ I live a hundred years, 

I’ll find it out and punish them.” 

Canst thee think who’d ha’ done it, Willie ? 

Not the spinner hissel, surely?” 

No, I don’t think he did it; he’s too sharp 
and too great a villain to do the thing hissel; 
besides, what motive can he have ? He’s not 
been running arter thee, has he?” he added, 
sudden suspicion darting across his mind. 

“ Me, lad ? Noa. He’ve got no eyes for nort 
but Florence; and if it warn’t for his being 
bound to marry Lady Helen Beitram, the 
parson’s sister, I sometimes think he’d wed 
Florence.” 

“ Aye, but that’s broken off; the parson’s 
sister wou’t have nort to do wi’ him. I heerd 
it in the week — and thee thinks he’ll wed 
Florence ?” 

He asked the question anxiously, breathlessly, 
as though he had some personal and vital inter 
est in the matter. 

“ I don’t know. He seems to foller her like 
a shadow; but what be that to us? It’d no set 
him agin you if ho wanted her. It’d be more 
like Bob Brindley to try to vent his spite on you 
than the spinner, and Bob come to my door 
only this morning, and axed me to be friends.” 

“ Ah, I never thort of him afore,” said the 
young inau, starting up as though a new light 
had dawned upon him. He never forgave the 
thrashing I gave him, aud he fullers thee still, 

Moll ?” 

“ I’ve no seen him for a long while till to- 
day, and I don’t know how be could ha’ done it, 
and stole the money to lay it agin you. It don’t 
seem likely, but it could never ha’ bin the 
spinner.” 

“ No, I suppose not, but it puzzles me. I can 
no make it out. P’r’aps the lawyers can. Send 
Setley to me in the morning. He’s the sharpest 
to ferret out the truth, and get a fellow off'. And 
how does my mother bear it, poor soul ? Thee’ll 
be kind to her, Moll.” 

“ Aye, lad, I’i! be a darter to her till thee can 
comfort her theesel.” 

“ Thou’rt a good lass, Moll, and I’m no worthy 
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BY SIB HENRY POTTINQER. 

CHAPTER I. 

PEPITA’S LOVEH. 

Iam about to relate the story of one Mendez 
Pluto, not the notorious liar, but the boldest 
bullfighter that ever entered the Spanish arena ; 
aud if it be asked, Is the story true, and how 
did you learn it ? I reply that it is true, and 
that it was told at supper after a bullfight in 
the Seville ring, and in the presence of the de- 
scendant of the rnau whose exploit it com- 
memorates. 

In all Andalusia there was no prettier girl 
than Pepita, the daughter of Gomez, ex-bull- 
fighter and teller of fried fish at Puerto Santa 
Maria. When dressed for the bullfight iu her 
smartest Maja costume, she wa a sight worth 
a lone journey to see ; with her slender ankles, 
arched Insteps, and shapely legs, her tall undu- 
lating figure, her glorious dark eyes, and wealth 
of raven hair. 

And Pepita was very partial to the Plaza; 
this taste, it is true, she shared in common 
with many thousand fair Spaniards, into whose 
heads the idea of there being any cruelty in the 
sport had never intruded itself, and who would 
probably have stared with amazement had 
such a notion been suggested to them; but the 
ring at P. Santa Maria had especial attractions 
tor Pepita, inasmuch as she could there feast 
her eyes on the valiant deeds of Mendez Pinto, 
prince of picadors and her own betrothed lover. 
Time had been when the Pintos were a family 
of uo small importance and prosperity, and had 
not two of their number shared in the toils and 
triumphs of Columbus? But the days of their 
high estate bad departed, and their descendant, 
the hero of this tale, found himself, in the reign 
of Ferdinand VII., “ pious, fortunate, and re- 
stored,” enrolled lu the second rank of bull- 
fighters. 

I say th second rank, because the social 
status of the picador was confessedly never 
equal to that of the matador; but so great was 
the strength aud daring ol Mendez, and so com- 
prehensive his knowledge aud skill in every 
branch of tauromacliia, that not the most con- 
ceited of the swordsmen could feel his’diguity 
compromised by the company of the great 
master of the lance. Popular opinion, if 
thoroughly canvassed, would probably have 
conceded to Pinto the proud title of the first bull- 
fighter in Spain, and this at the date of our 
story, 182-, was uo empty compliment, for a 
mouarch more devoted to the fiesta de toros 
than Ferdinand VII. never rilled the Spanish 
throne. 

Ferdinand looked upon a good bullfighter as 
the noblest work of God, and next to him a 
good bull ; It may indeed be doubted if he did 
not consider the dumb animal the superior of 
the two. A pretty woman and a genuine 
havannah possibly divided the third place in 
his esteem. 

During his reign there was instituted a not 
unsuccessful attempt to restore something of 
the ancient glory of tt^e Plaza, and the estab- 
lishment of a Lauromachian college, of which 
the King himself was head and all the nobility 
members, raised the dignity of the ring to an 
unprecedented pitch. 

Except iu the case of the bull, which was 
doomed to a succession of tortures and a death 
identical with those inflicted at the presentday, 
the sport was conducted in a somewhat less 
bloodthirsty manner Instead of the miserable 
worn-out hacks, fit only for the knacker’s yard, 
which. disgrace the modern arena, strong, ac< 
tive, and often valuable horses were supplied 
to the picadors; and the roar of applause which 
now greets the hull as he rips some wretched 
animal from shoulder to flank, was then be- 
stowed on the rider whose strength and dexterity 
fended olfthe charge, and saved his steed from 
the murderous horns, lie, indeed, who was 
able to carry his horse unscathed through the 
daugers of a whole fight was antitied to retain 
it as bis own property, in this manner had 
Pinto gained possession of a very powerful aud 
well-bred gray mare, which, on becoming the 


of you. But thou’ll coine agaiu to-morrow, 
Mayhap thou canst help ine.” 

“ Aye, I’ll come, and I’ll send to ihe lawyer. 
But can aw do nort else for thee 

His answer was silenced by the entrance of 
the gaoler, who came to announce that th© 
time allowed to the visitoi^lmd expired; aud 
with a hurried kiss and promise to come the 
next day, t lie two parted. 


nation, it was agreed on all hands that the 
bravest, strongest, and handsomest man was 
properly matched with the fairest girl. But, as 
might be expected, the gentlemen of his 
Majesty’s guards recognised no such provincial 
scruples or sentiments, and in an unlucky hour 
two of them cast an evil eye on Pepita. 

One morning Gomez sent out his daughter 
with a message to a neighbor, and it was but 
natural that on passing ttie cafe which Mendez 
usually frequented she should peep in to see If 
her lover was there. There were but half-a- 
dozen people in the room, and Pinto was not 
among them. Pepita therefore would have re- 
tired as quietly as she entered, had not the way 
been barred by the extended arms of two of 
the royal guard, who hud followed her unper- 
ceived. 

“ Pray let me pass, senores,” said Pepita. 

“ Not until you have paid toll, my pretty 
one,” answered the bigger and more audacious 
of the two. “ No, hija di mi alma, I must first 
see if those red lips of yours taste as sweet as 
they look.” 

“ And, por Dios, I too,” added his companion. 
And in spite of her resistance the two ruffians 
closed with the poor girl, and the first speaker, 
throwing his arm round her waist, pressed his 
lips to her cheek. But Pepita’s was the last 
cheek those lips were destined to touch; for as 
the other guests, attracted by the scuffle, rose 
like gallant Spaniards to her assistance, the 
door was thrown violently open, the guardsmen 
were sent reeling back, and before them stood 
Mendez Pinto, his swarthy cheeks white with 
fury, and his dark eyes glowing like live foals. 

With an instinctive feeling of imminent peril 
the hands Of the soldiers clutched at their side- 
arms, but before the steel could leave the scab- 
bard Pinto sprang upon them with the bound 
and roar of a ^savage tiger; extending his 
mighty arms, he seized each man by his outer 
ear, and with the rapidity of thought aud the 
force of some deadly engine dashed their heads 
together in the midst; there was a dull crash- 
ing thud horrible to hear, and then the two 
men, released from his iron grasp, fell prone 
upon the floor of the cafe, the blood streaming 
from mouth and ear and eye. 

The spectators stood aghast aud tongue-tied 
with horror, as Pinto, passing his arm round the 
half-fainting Pepita, led her out of the cafe, and 
back to her father’s house. 

Very grave and anxious was the face of 
Gomez /*s he listened to Pinto’s short account 
of what had occurred. He went out at once to 
the cafe, and presently returned with the intel- 
ligence that one of the guurds was dead and the 
other dying; both their skulls were fractured 
by that fearful blow. 

“It will cost your life, lad,” he said to Men- 
dez. “No excuse, no plea of provocation, will 
the King allow where his guards are concern- 
ed.” 

At this poor Pepita sank sobbing bitterly to 
the floor, and Mendez, now gentle and tender M 
he had lately been fierce and unsparing, occu- 
pled himself with consoling her with loving 
words and caresses. 

But Gomez broke in upon the lovers. 

“Now listen, Mendez Pinto,” said he; “by 
your love for that girl, listen. There is but one 
chance for you, if you would win the King’s par- 
don. Something you must do ; somethingtbat 
has never been done in Spain before, and that 
no other man but yourself can do. — Pepita gl rl 
rouse yourself, if you would help to save him* 
Ruu to tiie stable, aud give La Perla a full flask 
of Val-de- Penas, and the broth of the stew that 
is on the lire, and th6n see her carefully sad- 
dled and brought round to the back door : in 
ten minutes the guard will be here to arrest him* 

Meiglez lad,” he went on, “you muststartfor 

Madrid at once. Tnis is Thursday. On Sun- 
day the King holds a corrida real ; at that fight 
you must be. You must get the promise of 
pardon before the real offence is known. In any 
case, you cau but die ; and better to die as a 
picador should, with the eyes of all Madrid upon 
you, than as a felon under the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner.” 

Not long afterwards, Mendez had taken a 
tender farewell of Pepita, who, under the sense 
of her lover’s terrible danger, overcame her 
own womanly weakness. Tearless and self- 
possessed, although pale as death, she fulfilled 
every injunction of her father. At the last mo- 
ment she took from her uttire a red-silk scarf, 
and gave it to Mendez. 

“Whatever happens, mi querido,” she mur- 
mured, “ wear this for me.” 

“ In life and death,” he answered. Their Up* 
met iu one long liugerlng kiss ; and then, at a 
sign from Gomez, Pepita went quietly back in- 
to the house, and Mendez, mouuted on La Perla, 
sat at the back gate, listening to the old mam* 
last instructions. 

“ You will have time enough to think 


acknowledged “ querido ” ol Pepita, he had pre- ~ - 

sented to her father, old Gomez ; and after the it over between this and Madrid,” said Gome** 
fair girl herself, there was nothing the ex-bull- with a kind of grim humor. “Remember, wn<? * 
fighter regarded wiLh so much pride aud affec- ever you halt, the Val-de-Penas and 
tion, and tended so carefully, as La Perla. 

Next to the bullfighters and bulls, his pretty 
women and “purones,” ranked in Ferdinand’s 
estimation ids regiment of guards; iiid never 
did royal fuvor inflict upon society a more 


from the guisado. With that La Perla will 
for a man’s lifetime. Let her have the same 
an hour before you fight. And, now, my 
God speed you. You must go, for I hear tn 
hum of the crowd coming up the street ou tn 


As Moll,* wi th" a sad^ heavy step, unlike her ! swaggering and obnox ous set of bullies and other side. But Pepita has barred 
sual Quick tread, returned homewards, she I swash-bucklers. It happened that at the dat and I am taking my siesta in the back 


and it will be hard if I hear the summon* 


happened 1 

of our story a detachment of these favorites -- -- — - 

was in temporary quarters at P. Santa Maria, the guard before you are far on your way* 

Now the claim of Pinto to the pretty Pepita well.” 

iocke.l against tier Iliad been readily allowed by the Indigenous With a wave of the hand, a touch of the »P ' 

They naturally looked up, as she did also, and youth of that place, and there was not one and a shake of.the reln Pinto dashed «P < 
mcthiog like a cry of surprise escaped rt.cn amongst them who would have cared to cross street, half asleep In the qu.et u™ • “ rlJ . 
I • and for an Instant an expression of guilty : the great picador tn his loves; and this not only began tnat long wearisome Journey to 
detection us though she had been th# subject I from a wholesome dread of his physical prowess; Always slow and deliberate, like a true SP* 

faces of ’the \ for with the natural gallantry of the Upanlsh . mrd, never m all hi. Ufe did fsome* more 0* 


usual quick tread, returned homewards, she 
came, at the corner of the street, into collision 
with two men, who were so deeply engaged in 
conversation as not to notice until they had 
knocked against tier. 


Mat 10, 1873. 
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Ln n d ^ llbe, ' tttel y Prepare and roll his cigarillo 
li t? n? 7* V \ e , Ktood M »tenlnjf to the receding 

t^nhf *1* n H * h00fs - There was a half-trl- 
umphant smile on his shrewd face as he turned 
back iuto the yard. “ Man and horse,” he mut- 
tered, “ there is nothing in all Andalusia can 
touch them. But God and the holy Virgin help 
them now, for th<*y need it/' 

Tne cigarillo was consumed to the last puff 

j ,r J the old man, with well-feigned surprise 
and the sullen air of a Southerner aroused from 
his midday nap, responded to the summons of 
the alguacils. An angry murmuring crowd sur- 
rounded the officer^ ; f or the blood of P. Santa 
Maria had long boiled against the insolent de- 
meanor of the guards, and now th itthe local 
hero was threatened with arrest and imprison- 
ment, popular excitement was at Its height, and 
the sharp click of the opening navaj i began to 
be heard ami 1 the confused hum of voices. But 
as the officials and the soldiers who accompa- 
nied them passed In to examine the premises, 
Gomez faced the crowd, and with an express! ve 
glance and a rapid motion of the fingers, easily 
intelligible to a people with whom every ges- 
ture has I Us meaning, made known the safety of 
Pinto. There was a murmm of satisfaction, 
and then the inevitable, “ PueR, senores, eche- 
mos un cigarito.” Out came the little books 
the pouches, and the flint and steed ; and when 
the officers returned from their useless search, 
the crowd, collected in peaceful groups, was 
engaged to a mau in the solemn enjoyment of 
tobacco. 

■■ 

chapter it. 

“ TUB BEST MAN AND THE BEST BULL.” 

Despite its many associations, it is a weary 
Journey, that between Seville and Madrid, as I 
myself can testify, who performed it in the ban- 
quette of the diligencia. Ah me ! we were 
young then, but the misery of that time comes 
back to me vividly — the glaring heat, the sti- 
flng clouds of dust, the incessant, “ Anda, anda !” 
of the driver, the Jangling of the bells, the Jolt- 
ing of the unstable box in which we were con- 
fined, and, above all, the reek and steam from 
the long team of mules. I remember how the 
anatomy of my dearest friends developed angles 
of superhuman size and excruciating acuteness ; 
how they noticed the same phenomena in my- 
self, and how savage we became in consequence. 

I remember, too, that in calmer moments we 
speculated with awe, not unmixed with envy, 
on the physical conformation of the boy who 
rode the leader, and who, sleepless and untir- 
rlng. kept th? saddle (aud such a saddle !) from 
first to last. 

On, still on, through the heat of the day and 
the silence of the night, hailing only as long as 
was absolutely necessary, did Mendez urge the 
gallant grey towards Madrid. On, *tlll on ! Across 
the wide grassy plains beside theOuadalquiver, 
dotted with herds of bulls, which raised their 
heads with a sullen bellow ns the solitary horse- 
man went by ; skirtingthe f dr walls of stately 
Seville, and the red xMoorish towers of Alcala’ 
de Guadaira ; past the palms of Moncloa and 
the olive-groves of Eoija ; by the domes and 
convents of Cordova and the cornfields of An. 
dujar. On through the gloomy gorges of the 
Sierra Morena, the tawny monotony of La 
Mancha, and the vineyards of Val-de-Penas ; 
startling the wild-fowl in the marshes of Gua- 
diana, and waking the echoes of the rocky 
Ocanlan hills ; speeding past the cool gardens 
and gushing fountains oi royal Aranhucz and the 
wastes of Valdemoro, until the first rays of the 
Sunday’s sun were glinted back from the spires 
of Madrid, and the wondrous ride was accom- 
plished. 

The streets were nearly empty at the early 
hour when Mendez passed through the gate. He 
rode to a small quiet inn, kept by a brother of 
Gomez. Great was the astonishment of the 
proprietor when he saw who had roused him 
from his morning slumbers, but Pinto cut short 
his inquisitiveness abruptly. 

“Ask no questions, my friend, and above all 
tell no one that I am here. You will know all 
in time. See the mare well cared for, and ready 
to fight. If need be, at three o’clock. Remember 
the stew and the Val-de-Penas. Have breakfast- 
and the bed in the back room ready for me 
when 1 return.” 

And so saying he strode off to the house of 
Don Miguel Fiorez, chief manager of the royal 
bullfights. This important personage was 
equally surprised when lie learnt the name of 
the early visitor in whose cause the servant had 
ventured to disturb him. 

“ Valgarae Dios!” lie exclaimed; “Mendez 
Pinto in Madrid ! I wonder if lie comes to fight 
to-day. How pleased the King will be ! Show 
him in, show him in.” 

Now during his ride Pinto had matured the 
advice of Gomez, and had settled exactly what 
he intended to do ; and therefore, in reply to 
Don Miguel’s inquiries, without narrating the 
catasLrophe of P. S uita Maria, he simply ex- 
pounded that intention. 

“ Mendez, my son,” said Don Miguel solemn- 
ly, when the bullfighter had concluded, “ some- 
thing has affected your brain ; you cannot se- 
riously mean what you say. Ah, que ineburlas, 
mi amigo!” 

“ I would not venture to trifle with your ex- 
cellency,” said Pinto. “ I mean it so far^ that 
since Thursday I have ridden from P. Santa 
Maria, to undertake it, by the King’s leave, this 
very afternoon.” 

And so It h ippened that an hour afterwards 
D >n Miguel, with a heavy heart— for he hail a 
real regard for Mendez as a bullfighter— set out ( 
to lay before his most Christian Majesty our | 
hero’s hitherto unheard-of proposal. 


Ferdinand VII., pious, fortunate, and restor- 
ed, was in a heavenly temper that Sunday 
morning, with the prospect of a glorious bull- 
fight before him. Wrapped In bis dressing-robe, 
he was reclining In an easy-chair, sipping his 
chocolate and smoking one of Ills own peculiar 
puros, preparatory to attending mass in the 
royal chapel, when Don Miguel Florez was 
announced. 

“ Welcome, Don Miguel ; always welcome, 
early or late,” said his Majesty, with a gracious 
wave of his hand. “ B it what brings your ex- 
cellency here at such an unearthly hour, and 
with such a grave countenance ? Nothing wrong 
with the bulls, I tru^t.” 

“Nothing whatever, your Majesty,” replied 
Don Miguel. “ But, sire, I have to offer to your 
r«»yal consideration the most astounding propo- 
sal it has ever been mv lot to entertain since I 
have had the felicity of being connected with 
your Majesty’s bullfights.” 

“Ave Maria purisslma!” exclaimed the pious 
monarch, rubbing his hands in expectation. 
“Take a seat, man, and a cigar, and let us hear 
it.” 

“Sire,” said Don Miguel, inhaling the deli- 
cious fragrance of the royal tobacco, “there is 
at this moment in Madrid a picador who is 
willing to ma'ch himself alone against the best 
hull that cun be found in Spain. He will fight 
with the blunt garrocha, without padding and 
without greaves, in silk stockings and Majo 
dress like a mere chulo. It is his desire that if 
he be overthrown none should assist him, and 
the bull be allowed to do his worst. If his 
horse be but scratched In the encounter, his life 
lies at your Majesty’s disposal ; but if he kill the 
bull, or fight him until lie falls exhausted, he 
humbly prays that your Majesty will grant the 
request lie shall ask.” 

“Q, le disparate,” said Ferdinand contemptu- 
ously. “It is absurd; the thing is impossible. 
There is no man in ail Spain can do it. You 
have been imposed on, my good Don Miguel.” 

“ I can assure your Majesty that this Js a ge- 
nuine challenge, and from a inan who will do 
his best to win.” 

“ He is either a madman or a murderer,” re- 
marked the King sagaciously. “Aud the name 
ot this suicide ?” 

“With your Majesty’s permission, I am not 
at liberty to reveal.” 

“Tills becomes Interesting,” said Ferdinand, 
rising and striding across the ro<>m. “ Now tell 
me, Florez,” he continued, half imploringly, and 
coming to a sudden stop, “ has De Vvraguas 
anything to do with it? does he back the man?” 
For the duke of that name was the King’s greut 
rival in bull-breeding, and as aficionados, or 
members of the “ fancy,” there was Jealousy 
between the two on that score. 

“Un my honor I believe not, your Majesty.” 

“And do you know what request the man 
will make If he should chance to win?” 

“ I do not, sire.” 

“I cannot make him a grandee of Spain,” 
said Ferdinand, “but any lower title or wealth 
I can bestow on the man who shall fairly per- 
form such an unheard-of feat, a feat that would 
reflect honor ou my r< ign, on the whole nation. 

I accept the conditions. If he wins, I will grant 
whatever favor hemaya*kand a King of Spain 
may bestow. But, por Dios,” said Ferdinand, 
slapping ills thigii, “ be shall work for it, for we 
will have out El Re.” 

When Dou Miguel heard these last words, his 
knees knocked together, and he let fall the royal 
cigar. Let me account for the discomposure of 
the chief inspector of bullfights. 

Among the many splendid animals destined 
to be butchered for the delectation of Ferdinand 
and his subjects was one of the royal breed, 
preeminent for strength, activity, and ferocity, 
and the possession of all those “ points” in which 
the initiated delight. The youth of this animal 
had been of singular promise, from the time 
when, as a hull-calf undaunted by brandiug-iron 
or garrocha, he turned furiously on his attend- 
ant herdsmen, and when, baited as a “ novlllo,” 
he spread havoc and trepidation among the 
baiters. Those who prognosticated his future 
greatness were not disappointed; never, since 
the days of the celebrated Harpado, had such u 
grand brute been seen in Spain as “ the King’s 
own Bull,” which title was usually abbreviated 
iuto that of “ El Re.” For six years he had been 
reserved for some occasion worthy of his fame; 
and now, when Don Miguel learnt that his fa- 
vorite Pinto was to be confronted by this pro- 
digy, his humanity overcame his love of sport, 
and he was filled with consternation. 

“ El Re, sire ?” he stammered ; “ El Re ? Sure- 
ly I believed your Majesty would reserve him — ” 

“No matter what you believed, sir,” inter- 
rupted the King excitedly, as he noticed Don 
Miguel’s evident f motion ; “lie shall not he re- 
served anoLher day. The fight shall come off 
this very afternoon. See that it be properly 
announced lor three o’clock, and let El Re be 
driven in at once. Ah, ha, Don Florez ! you begin 
to tremble for your auducious Don Faiano; but 
hearken, sir I will have no trifling in this mat- 
ter. If the man enter the ring, by heaven he 
shall stay there until he or El Re be dragged 
out ! And take care that the poiut of the gar- 
rocha be fairly sheathed. This braggart shall be 
taught a lesson.” 

“ And ha has your Majesty’s promise if he 
win*?” 

“If he wins,” said the King shortly, “he has.” 
And when Don Miguel had retired, his M.'ijesty 
went to chapel with an easy conscience, as be- 
came an upholder of strict Justice and a hater 
of deceit and arrogance. 

Mendez, who had employed ills time in mak- 
ing arrangements about his dress, and in the 
careful selection of a garrocha, received the ( 


King’s decision with proud composure. “ It is 
fair,” he said; “ the best man and the best bull. 
No com pro nada de gangas— I buy nothing a 
bargain;” and after paying a last visit to La 
Perla, he went to bed and slept. Roundly. 

Great was the excitement among the aficio- 
nados of Madrid when, over the old bills of the 
approaching fight, appeared a placard notifying 
that the sports would be preceded at three 
o’clock by a “novedad” in which El Re and a 
nameless picador would be engaged. 

To realise the extraordinary difficulty of the 
task which Pinto had undertaken, it must.be 
remembered, first, that the picadors are usually 
securely padded in ca*eof a heavy fall, the head 
protected by an enormous stiff-brimmed hat, 
and the right leg, which Is always turned to the 
bull, by la raona, a greave of leather and iron. 
Mendez was to fight in silk stockings and Majo 
costume. 

Secoudly, that in case of a fall the attention 
of the bull is immediately distracted from the 
fallen horseman by the red cloaks of the cbnlo* 
or footmen. Mendez was to be alone in the 
ring. 

Thirdly, that the garrocha is a stout pole with 
a triangular point of Iron but an inch in length 
when properly guarded, and is used only for 
fending off the charge, the bull being always 
killed by the sword of the matador after he is 
exhausted by the combat with the picadors, of 
whom there are usually three. Mendez was to 
be opposed to u perfectly fresh bull, which was 
to be killed or subdued with the garrocha only. 


CHAPTER III. 

LIFE OB DEATH. 

Tlie hour had arrived: every nook and corner 
of the vast amphitheatre of Madrid, boxes, 
benches, anti pit, the very balustrades and bar- 
riers, seethed with a dense mass of anxious ex- 
cited humanity. The fierce Iberian sun beamed 
with unclouded splendour, darting its fever 
alike into the blood of high and low, of rich and 
poor, of man, ‘woman, and beast : into the sangre 
azul of the fair Castilliun seated in the upper 
tier, whose eyes burned large and lustrous be- 
tween the folds of the white mantilla ; into the 
commoner lava that glowed in the veins of the 
swarthy Majo who lounged against the i finer 
barrier; and into the thick red tide which the 
bull was soon to lavish on the dust of the arena 
The shadow of the partial canopy overhead 
lay upon the sand in a clean curving line, like 
that of still waters on the beach, the rustle of 
twenty thousand fans created a mimic breeze, 
and the hum of voices sounded like the muffled 
roar of the surge. But the flutter of the fans 
was hushed instantaneously, and the loud mur- 
mur subsided to a death-like silence, as the 
gates were thrown open, and, in place of the 
glittering cortige of the ordinary bullfight, of the 
many-hued procession of picadors, chulos, and 
espados, closed by the gaily-caparisoned te*»m 
of mules, there rode slowly Into the wide arena 
the figure of a solitary Majo mounted on a nobl** 
gray steed. Hi* features were concealed by a 
black mask, a red scarf was bound upon his 
arm, and he bore in his hand the garrocha of 
the picador. Madrid was fairly puzzled, Madrid 
was at its wits’ end. as the Caballero, profoundly 
saluting the royal box where sat Ferdinand, in- 
credulous of his eyes, quietly crossed the Plaza, 
and took up his station against the barrier on 
the left of the toril or passage by which the 
bulls are admitted to the ring. 

Then the key was tossed to the algnacil and 
deftly caught in his hat • the door of the toril 
was unlocked, and you could hear the sharp 
catching of the breath, throughout that mighty 
assembly as, with a leap like a stag, El Re 
bounded into the arena. El Re, the King's own 
bull! there was no mistaking him, for his 
brawny neck was encircled by a broad ribbon 
of scarlet and yellow, the royal livery of Spain, 
from which depended the device of a gilded 
crown and castle, the arms of Castile. A roar 
of applause greeted his entrance, and, dazed by 
the sudden clamour, and the transition from 
the darkness of ills cell to the glare of open day, 
the magnificent brute stood like a bronze statue, 
his noble head raised, and ids fierce eyes seeking 
for some object on which to vent Ills wrath. 

On his left, like another statue, sat Mendez 
Pinto on the gray mare. 

But apparently El Re considered this single 
antagonist beneath his notice, for with a dis- 
dainful toss of his mighty crest, he began to paw 
i he sand. Then the horseman shook his garro- 
cha, and the flutter of the red searf on his arm 
caught the eye of El Re. With a deep mur- 
derous bellow, the bull lowered his front, and 
rushed straight at his enemy, and the duel to 
death had begun. 

The sharp straight horns were within a few 
feet of La Perla’s side, when Mendez met the 
charge with the point of the spear planted to 
an inch, true and fair, above the shoulder-blade, 
whilst he wheeled the mare slightly to the left. 
The terrific rush could not be stopped, but its 
deadly course was altered, and when El Re, 
half-blinded by the cloud of dust he had raised, 
and half-stunned by the shock with which he 
encountered the barrier, recovered his sight and 
senses, there, again ahead of him, provokingly 
calm, sat Pinto on the grey mare. Fiercer even, 
and to the spectators more irresistible than the 
first, was the second rush of the monster smart- 
ing under the stit^ of the garrocha, and again 
was his fury forced to expend Itself on sand and 
timber, whilst Mendez galloped ahead aud took 
up a fresh position. 

I will not undertake to describe the many 
phases of that marvellous encounter — how un- 
faltering was the savage determination of the 


brute, and the eonrage and ooolness of the man. 
If the ferocity and activity of El Re were such 
as had never before been witnessed by the 
oldest frequenter of the Plaza, they were sur- 
passed by the dexterity and horsemanship of 
Pinto; nobly seconded by La Perla, he exhaust- 
ed every art of the picador. It would be still 
more impossible to convey an idea of the agony 
of excitement which pervaded the spectators, 
from the King downwards. 

How strong men writhed and gesticulated, 
and shouted until their voices fell to a hoarse 
shriek; and stately women and fair girls forgot 
their conventional decorum, and with eyes, 
breasts, and mouths flashing, heaving, and 
panting, sprang up and leant over to bestow 
their applause; and how, like a consuming fire, 
there ran through that vast crowd a longing for 
the end, a lust for blood, for death, — of either 
man or bull. 

At last it came. Not less than eighteen times 
had El Re charged home, and eighteen times 
had the spear-point been planted with cruel 
exactness, until the gore poured down from one 
great wound above the shoulder, to leave a 
ruddy trail upon the sand. Then, as the com- 
batants stood facing each other, Mendez felt La 
Perla sway beneath him, and knew that the 
critical moment had arrived. 

For the first time he took the Initiative. And 
now began an exhibition of skill and daring 
never surpassed. With the garrocha held low 
in rest, and his eye fixed on the blood-shot orbs 
which followed ids slightest movement, slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, so as to avoid provoking 
a charge, he backed La Perla in a ha f-circle, 
until the point of the spear lay at an acute 
angle behind the shoulder of the bull. Those 
only who were nearest, strainingover the barrier 
to catch, like true aficionados, the niceties of 
the combat, could hear the words, ‘Ahora o 
nunca, por ml vida, o por ml muerte;’ and 
lifting La Perla with spur and hand and will, 
with the inexplicable sympathy which exists 
between a true rider and his horse, he hurled 
her at the bull. So rapid was the dash, that 
before El Re could make! a half-turn to meet it, 
the spear was in his shoulder, driven with the 
lull weight of man and horse, with the full 
vigor of that tremendous arm. Beneath the 
terrific impulse the blunt point burst through 
the lacerated hide, and irresistible as the keen 
blade of the matador, the huge shaft followed, 
boring through flesh and brawn aud muscle, 
right down into the very heart of the mighty 
bulk; the ma-s still surged and heaved and 
struggled against the mortal agony, the tough 
garrocha bent like a wand, and La Perla reeled 
and tottered like a drunkenman, but the arm of 
Mendez was as a bar of steel. You would not have 
said that the hor»e w as supporting the rider, but 
that the rider, holding by the spear-*hu ft, was 
sustaining tne horse between bis knees, and so 
the three remained, until the last convulsive 
throe died out of what was once El Re, and La 
Perla, though Rhivering in every limb, had re- 
covered from her exhaustion ; then with one 
mighty effort Mendez drew out the garrocha, 
and removing his m.isk, again saluted the royal 
box. 

“ And you ask, my gallant Mendez,” said 
Ferdinand, “you a^k for — ?” 

“That which I have risked, your Majesty, 
my life.” 

“ Your life, man; por Dios, how is your life in 
danger now ?” 

“ I have had the misfortune to kill two of 
your Majesty’s guards at P. Santa Maria.” 

“Two of my guards !” thundered Ferdinand ; 
“two of ray guards! and you come here ex- 
pecting to save your own miserable life. Ah, 
scoundrel ! you have laid a trap for me. Hud I 
but known before I pledged my word, not if 
you had killed fifty bulls with your naked hands, 
should you have escaped. Vengo sofocado ! 
Begone, rascal ! out of my sight, aud let me 
never see or hear of you again !” 

But after Ferdinand’s first passion had subsid- 
ed lie did see and hear of Mendez again; for 
with the despatch from P. Samu Maria came a 
petition, signed by the principal inhabitants, 
against the general conduct of the guards, and 
the King inquired carefully into Pinto's case ; 
and finding that there had been provocation 
enough to justify, at all events in Spanish eyes, 
the cutting of at least halt-a-dozen throats, and 
that the double homicide was more tile result 
of an unfortunate superfluity of strength than 
of malice prepense , inasmuch as piobably any 
other man iu the kingdom of Spain might have 
knocked together the heads of two of his 
Majesty’s guards without producing any material 
effect: considering all this, he not only forgave 
Pinto, but rewarded him liberally. Nay more, 
be insisted that Gomez and his daughter should 
be sent for, in order that the latter might be 
married to her lover in Madrid, and bask in the 
sunshine of royal favor. Which was done ac- 
cordingly. But the volatile monarch being 
deeply smitten with the fair Andalusian, the 
sunshine of royal favor waxed so warm, that 
old Gomez, who was sufficiently loyal not to 
desire his sovereign’s head to be broken, one 
fine day persuaded Pinto to undertake the return 
Journey to P. Santa Maria, somewhat more 
slowly and comfortably than he had come. So 
the three went back to their native town, where 
the family of Pinto still flourishes in the bull- 
fighting line, though no member of It has 
hitherto equalled the exploit of their grand- 
father with El Re. 


Generosity during life is a very different 
thing from generosity In the hour of death ; one 
proceeds from genuine liberality aud bene- 
volence, the other from pride or fear. 
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O HAPPY DAYS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY E. A. O. 


O, happy, happy children, 

All things to you seem bright ; 
Ittaketh but a little 

Your young hearts to delight. 

Your day is fair and pleasant. 

With clear and cloudless skies; 

The Joys of earth look real, 

View’d with your childish eyes. 

O, merry, romping children, 

Engaged in joyous play, 

Your hearts are light and happy, 

Your faces bright and gay ; 

Your laughing eyes are dancing 
With pleasure, fun and glee, 

Oh ! would that you could ever 
From trouble be as free. 

Your hearts are overflowing 
With sweet and childish joy, 

You know not earthly sorrows 
Your pleasures may destroy. 

Think not the bliss of childhood 
Is always going to last ; 

You do not know how quickly 
Our brightest days are pass’d. 

O, happy, happy children, 

For everything you view 
Wears all the gorgeous splendor 
Of the lovely rainoow hue. 

Your hearts are not beclouded, 

Nor your eyes bedimmed with tears, 
You know nought of the sorrows 
Of life’s muturer years. 

Play on, play on, dear children, 

Be happy while you may, 

The rosy morn of childhood 
Ere long will pass away; 

And it may be that sorrow 
Your portion then shall be, 

And sonic of you may founder 
Upon life’s stormy sea. 

But should your voyage be pleasant 
Life’s troubled ocean o’er, 

And no white swelling surges 
Around your pathway roar; 

Still you will never, never, 

When childbood’s passed away. 
Enjoy the heartfelt pleasure 
That you do now to-day. 

Lknnoxvi:a.e, Ont. 


FACE TO FACE. 


1, 

My first meeting with Mr Owen irtis, har- 
ris^r-at-law, happened a good many years ago. 
He was Junior counsel for the plain till in an ac- 
tion for damages brought against a railway 
company. There had been a collision ou the 
line, and his client, a passenger, had sustained 
severe injuries. I was one of the medical wit- 
nesses. 

There had been a medical consultation in 
order that the counsel engaged might be thor- 
oughly instructed as to the technical and scien- 
tific questions arising from the evidence. It de- 
volved upon Curtis to master these details of 
the case so that he might duly prompt his leader 
as the trial proceeded. I had, therefore, several 
interviews with the junior counsel, and 1 re- 
member being much struck with his quickness 
of perception, and the soundness of his Judg- 
ment in deciding upon the points to be M>ecial- 
ly urged upon the Jury. He had little scientific 
knowledge to begin with, but his trained intel- 
ligence, his retentive memory and logical me- 
thod stood him in good stead. He acquitted 
himself admirably. It was mainly owing to 
his exertions that the Jury were so liberal iu 
their award of compensation to his client. His 
leader — who only came into court to deliver his 
speeches — warmly thanked him, and the 
judge particularly complimented him. I m;tke 
mention of these facts with a view to the char- 
acter and qualities of the man being the better 
comprehended. 

The case over, it so chanced that I met Cur- 
tis again and agaiiu. There was at no time the 
Intimacy of friendship subsisting between us, 
but rather a good sort of understanding, based, 

I supp;.se upon mutual esteem and professional 
consideration. If I ever needed legal help, I 
felt sure of obtaining it at his hands ; so, if he 
wanted medical advice, I took it for granted he 
would come to me. 

Still, even in this informal way, I could hard- 
ly count him as a patient, for he so rarely ailed 
anything. He was a tall, large-framed, mid- 
dle-aged man, of active habits, and with every 
appearance of great physical strength. His 
• complexion was swarthy, his features were 
massive but regular, his eyes large and dark 
without being remarkably brilliant. His lore- 
head was broad, and looked lower that it really 
was, from his wettring his thick, brown-blac k 
hair falling forward upon it in heavy masses. 
He was usually rather careless about his dress, 
but altogether his aspect was decidedly that of 
a gentleman. 

JI . O/ i Tr»'» rnf her late on** nltrht, bo<r- 

gu.g me to pardon his so doing uu the ground 


that he greatly desired to consult me# and to oc- 
cupy more of my time, perhaps, than I eould 
conveniently devote to him earlier in the day. 

I was alone, and I hastened to assure him that 
my services were quite at his;disposal. He look- 
ed anxious and jaded, I noted, and his manner 
was certainly agitated. His hand was tremu- 
lous and feverishly hot- His voiee was weak 
and husky, and he seemed to have unusual dif- 
ficulty in expressing himself. I confess, it oc- 
curred to me that he had been dining too freely. 
Presently, however, I was able to dismiss this 
notion. He grew more composed, and succeeded 
in cou trolling the nervous excitement which had 
at first appeared to affect him. I Judged him 
to be suffering from over-fatigue and excessive 
application to his professional duties. He ad- 
mitted that his health was but indifferent, that 
his appetite now often failed him, and that, of 
late, his sleep had been much disturbed. My 
advice was of the kind usual under the circum- 
stances. I recommended rest, change of air 
and scene, with some recourse to tonic treat- 
ment. He nodded his head, and implied that 
he had been fully prepared to receive advice of 
that nature. 

« But there’s more in it than you think,” he 
said after a pause, during which his agitation 
returned to him. 44 I have not told you all. It’s 
not ordinary assistance that I ask of you. I 
came to you because I felt sure that you would, 
iu the first place, listen to me calmly and pa- 
tiently, and next, having heard mo, would not 
be in a hurry, as many men would be, to set 
me down as stark mad. Please understand the 
expression literally — stark mad.” 

44 Certainly not,” I said, with a start, wouder- 
ing at his words. He was much moved, and 
had the air of one constraining himself to 
make a painful confession. But in look and 
inauuer he manifested no trace of mental dis- 
order. 

44 Yet,” he resumed, 44 topronounoe me of un- 
sound mind would only be a reasonable conclu- 
sion. If my case were another’s I should cer- 
tainly not hesitate so to decide. Indeed, I have 
the greatest difficulty, as It is, In divesting my- 
self of the conviction that I am, to speak plain- 
ly, going mad. More, that ou one subject, oh 
one only, so far as I can at present determine, 

I am already mad. 

I ventured to suggest that morbid Imagining* 
of the kind he mentioned were frequently due 
to the depression of spirits which accompanies 
derangement of the physical system, exhaus- 
tion of strength, and undue concentration of the 
mental faculties ; that with the renovation of 
his general health, I had no doubt, these parti- 
cular fancies of his, however distressing and 
acute they might now be, would speedily de- 
part. 

44 But you will not decline to Usteu to me ? ’ 
he asked. 

I said I thought it would be more prudent to 
leave the matter rest, for the present at any 
rate, and I asked him to let me see him again 
after lie had followed my prescriptions and pei- 
mitted himself an interval of retirement an* 
repose. We could then, I added, if the necessity 
tor so doing still existed, go fully into the sub- 
ject be had referred to. This proposal did not 
content him, however. 

44 There Is no time to lose,” he kaid, excitedly. 

4 * Already I may have delayed too long. It is 
hard to speak on this matter, even to you; but 
it is harder still to keep silence. The burden of 
doubt and fear I have been bearing is becoming 
quite insupportable to me. Think what my 
position is. I feel that at any moment I may 
be charged with being insane, and I am con- 
scious that I have uo sufficient answer to the 
charge. Still I feel myself competent and sail** 
enough to discuss the subject, to reason upon it, 
as though the case were not my own, but an- 
other man’s. How long shall I be able to do so ? 
Who can say? Injustice to myself I ought to 
speak now.” 

44 But surely,” I said, 44 you are attaching ex- 
aggerated importance to a passing fancy, gener- 
ated by ill health, which will soon, of Itself, 
wholly cease to trouble you.” 

44 Judglug, then, by what you know and can 
now see of me, putting aside what I have just 
now said, you would pronounce me sane ?” 

44 Unquestionably,” X answered. 

44 1 should think so too, but for one eircum- 
stanoe. My health, as I have told you, is not 
so good as formerly, still I do not find my ca- 
pacity for work affected to any appreciable ex- 
tent- I have been much occupied of late, but 
not excessively so. I can detect no deoline «>f 
my professional reputation. My clients still 
trust me, the attorneys still bring me work. 
Ask any man at the bar an i he will tell you 
that 1 am held in general esteem as a 44 rising 
Junior.” I believe even now the Chancellor 
would give me 44 silk” If I oared to move tow- 
ards taking it. You yourself would probably 
not hesitate to follow my legal opinion if you 
were in any difficulty. So fur then I am not 
less sane than my fellows. But now comes my 
— what am I to call it ? Let me employ a mild 
term, and say delusion. You will let me speak 
of it ?” 

I could not refuse. 

“Granting me sane then, otherwise, In one 
respect I am strangely, terribly at fault. I’ll be 
as brief as I may. When I look in the glass 
what ought I to see ?” 

44 Your own image, of course.” 

44 The reflection of a dark man, full-faeed, 
with strongly marked features and nearly black 
hair ?” 

His description of himself was sufficiently ac- 
curate. 

44 Well, I see nothing of the kind.” 

44 What then do you see ?” 


He hesitated a little, then he said with some 
effort: 

44 When I look In the glass, it seems to me 
that quite another face than mine looks out of 
the glass at me.” 

44 And this face” — 

44 1 can scarcely describe It. But It’s not my 
lace ; it is different in form, color, expression, In 
every respect.” 

44 But this is surely an optical delusion.” 

44 It is rather, I think, a fatal hallucination, or 
evidence of diseased brain.” 

“You have looked in a defective plate. Your 
mind is ill at ease. Your nerves have been un- 
strung. You have surrendered yourself to some 
complete misconception.” 

44 Such would be no doubt a satisfactory ex- 
planation of a delusion of the kind in an ordi- 
nary case. But I may say that I am not weak- 
ly constituted In mind or body. I am wholly 
without the imaginative faculty. I am harden- 
ed against fanciful Influences. I am by nature, 
by education, and by professional habit, strictly 
a practical, reasoning, and commonsense crea- 
ture. I am Incapable of giving sudden and rash 
credence to an Idea of this kind, of accepting it 
without the most resolute resistance, the fullest 
examination. It is no affair of a defective look- 
ing-glass peered into by a frightened, Imagina- 
tive, credulous man. I have tried the thing 
again and again. I have tested it in every 
way I could think of. I have studied and in- 
vestigated it as I would a case formally submit- 
ted to me for a legal opinion. I have cross-ex- 
amined it, if I may so express myself, as I 
would a suspicious witness. Candidly, then, 
am I a man likely to be mistaken as to my ex- 
periences in this matter?” 

I felt bound to admit that I believed him to 
be as little likely as myself to be readily de- 
ceived in such a case. 

“I have tried the thing not In one possibly 
defective glass as you have suggested, but in 
five hundred glasses.” 

44 With the same result?” 

44 Always with the same result.” 

There was a glass over the mantelpiece in my 
room. I stood up before it. 

44 Look here,” I said, 44 and tell me what you 
see.” He came to my side. 44 You see my re- 
flection to begin with. Is there any thing wrong 
with that?” 

44 Nothing whatever.” 

44 Now turn to your own. What doyou see?” 
“The face I have spoken of. Not mine, no- 
thing like mine, but auother man’s; a face I 
have seen only in the glass when I have looked 
to find my own.” 

“It is like no face you have ever seen be- 
fore ?” 

44 It Is like no face I have ever seen before, 
eve'n in my dreams. I am not mistaken in this 
matter. I am not the victim of an optical de- 
lusion. I know what my own face is like. This 
is not the case of an ugly old woman studying 
her glass, and expecting to And herself young 
and beautiful. I am indifferent as to my gene- 
ral appearance. It would not pain me to hear 
myself pronounced hideous and misshape!). 
Still I know this is not my face. What that Is 
like I have satisfied myself. I made it my busi- 
ness to satisfy myself.”. He produced a packet 
of photographs. 44 Here are various portraits of 
myself, more or leas successful. I can recognize 
them all as portraits of myself. None bears the 
slightest resemblance to the face I now see In the 
glass exactly opposite me.” 

44 And you cannot describe it ?” 

44 Rather say that I can give no description of 
it that at all satisfies me in regard to accuracy 
and completeness. But I am, as you know, or 
perhaps as you do not know, something of an 
artist. I can boast a certain facility in sketch- 
ing. Well, I have frequently endeavored to 
sketch this face that looks out at me from my 
looking-glass. I have not wholly succeeded. 
Something of expression and air escapes my art, 
defies ray pencil. Still what I have drawn may 
help you to conceive the kind of face I see, and 
will convince you that it is nothing Like my own 
or any distortion or mistaken, view of it. I have 
made several sketches, all failing, however, in 
some respects. Whether it proves more my 
sanity or insanity, I cannot decide, but I may 
state that. I have made these drawings calmly 
and deliberately, with little more excitement 
than I should feel iu taking a sketchy portrait of 
some person quite indifferent to me — a bystander 
in court, let me say.” 

It struck me as, in uny case, decidedly credit- 
able to the strength of his nervous system that 
he should have been able composedly to make a 
drawing of the spectre, if it was so to be called, 
he believed to be haunting him. 

44 This face you speak of occasions you no 
alarm, then?” I inquired. 

44 1 am not emotional, and I am not easily 
alarmed. In itself, the face I see where I should 
of right see ray own, does not much disturb me, 
except inasmuch as it is to be accounted a symp- 
tom of diseased brain, and as it compels me to 
suspect my state of mind. At first I was merely 
affected by a state of strangeness and uneasiness. 
I was hopeful that the delusion — for so, I sup- 
pose, I must call it, though It is to me a matter 
of most indisputable fact — would sooner or later 
fade and depurt, that I should overcome and 
banish it by sheer strength of Intellect and force 
of volition. This has not happened. I have 
grown, therefore, vexed, discomfited, tormented 
beyond measure. You will say that I might es- 
cape this delusion — tills thing — by avoiding look- 
ing-glasses. No doubt. A looking-glass is u 
small matter to me, and I could live well enough 
without one. But then you must understand the 
constant, unremitting temptation to test my 
mental vondilion — to uncertain whether I am ^>r 


not still the victim of this extraordinary vlsita. 
tlon. I am forever asking myself, Am I mad or 
not? Is the spectre still there? Shall I see 
myself or another if I turn to the glass? My 
strength is yielding. I feel myself gradually 
borne down. So I come to tell you of my state, 
and to ask if you can help me, feeling satisfied 
that, knowing me as you do, you would not hur- 
riedly, or without due listening to me, farm an 
opinion In the matter.” 

His manner was perfectly rational, and, allow- 
ing for the very natural distress he experienced 
In speaking of a condition of things that, as he 
well knew, impeached his own sanity, he could 
not have stated a case in court with more calm- 
ness and lucidity. 

I turned to examine his drawings. They were 
slight, free-handed sketches in pen and Ink, ex- 
hibiting considerable artistic skill, of a very curl- 
oils looking head. Certainly there was scarcely 
a shadow of resemblance in this portrait to 
CurtLs’s own face, except, perhaj>s, in regard to 
the regularity of the features. The expression 
was one of acute suffering. It seemed to me the 
portrait of a man many years older than Curtis, 
gaunt, emaciated, broken down by prolonged 
care and anguish. The skin appeared so tightly 
drawn over the bones of the face, that It wore 
quite a skull-like look. The eyes were deeply 
sunken, yet gleamed like burning coals from out 
the dark shadow of the overhanging brows. The 
hair was thin, long, and disordered, blanched ap- 
parently by time and sorrow. It was, Indeed, a 
dreadful face, with something Inhuman, un- 
earthly, and appalling in the ghastliness and 
ghostliness of Its air and presence. Its looks 
haunted me long after I had put away from me 
the drawings. The more I considered them the 
more a sense of awe and repulsion grew upon 
me. And this was the face Curtis was forever 
seeing in the place of his own in the looking- 
glass ! No wonder, strong man though he was, 
he had become cowed at last, htui felt his brain 
yielding, had surrendered himself to something 
like terror. 

44 Well ?” he asked. 

For some moments I remained silent. What 
could I say ? 

* 4 What do you think of my case ?” 

The word 44 monomania ” was on my lips, but 
I refrained from uttering It. Was he, in truth, 
mild? or ^vas he, as he himself suggested, the 
victim of some extraordinary and supernatural 
visitation ? 

I begged that lie would allow me time to con- 
sider the matter fully, and to form a deliberate 
opinion. I urged him, meanwhile, to give him- 
self repose and change at any rate. 

A fortnight afterwards I received a brief note 
from him. He did not refer to the subject of 
our conversation, but bade me adieu for some 
months. He had undertaken, it appeared, a 
commission to examine witnesses in a distant 
colony. He looked forward to the voyage greatly 
benefiting his health. His letter was in all re- 
speets that of a sane man. For years I had no 
tidings of him whatever. 


II. 

44 1 have fewer patients than usual Just now," 
said my friend Doctor Gurwood one day. I was 
visiting his establishment at Twickenham. 

44 1 suppose I ought to congratulate myseli ou 
the success of my curative system. Yet now 
and then I come across a case that baffles me 
altogether. I will show you a patient who 
quite defies my skill. He lias been some time 
in my charge, but his state is, I fear, wholly 
Irremediable. I should be glad to have your 
opiniou.” 

Doctor Gurwood, I should slate, was an au- 
thority on brain disease, and famous for bis j 
successful treatment of the insane. 

44 The present form of the patient’s malady b 
settled melancholia, with its most difficult and 
distressing incidents; and these are aggravated 
by great physical prostration. He is quite 
harmless. Of acute dementia I have for some 
time been unable to discover any trace remain- 
ing. But his constitution is terribly shattered, 
and any attempts to rouse the mental faculties 
have been altogether vain. I have removed as 
far as possible all restraint and surveillance. I 
have endeavored, according to my usual prac- 
tice in such cases, to bring the patient within 
the operation of the most kindly, domestic, 
social, and humanizing influences. But there- \ 
suits have, I confess, disap)>ointed me. I 
t can do little more now than leave nature to 
work out her own ends. You shall judge far 
yourself.” 

He led the way to a small, but well-lit and 
neatly furnished apartment on an upper floor 
of the house. In an arm-chair by the window 
there reclined the motionless, frail, shrunken 
figure of a man, his head bowed so thatthe chin 
rested upon his chest, and his thin, wasted hand** 
outstretched, flaccid au<l helpless, in front of 
him. I Judged him to be sixty years of ago 
His complexion was of wnxen w’hite ; his les* 
tures looked sharp and rigid from attenuation, 
he seemed to me more like a carving in ivor.' 
than a creature of flesh and blood. His Up* 
were hueless ; his hair, rough und uukeinP 1 * 
harsh and dry in quality, was of an ashen gno - 
Indeed, ihe way in which all color, save of 14 
neutral sort, appeared to have faded from t.h*' 
man as from a dead flower, wus one of bis 100 * 1 
marked characteristics. 

44 A very hopeless chk«s I fear,” said the phy- 
sician, after a few moments. He hall dre* 
down one of the window-blinds, by way, ” 
seemed to me, of doing something to excite the 
attention of the patient. It was In vain how- 
ever. The figure remained still a» a warp** 
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lie addressed some few worda to it, a common- 
place inquiry. It made no anawer. 

° This is not one of our good days by any 
means, ” said Doctor Gurwood. Gently he 
touched the man on the shoulder. The figure 
started a little, raised its head until slowly its 
eyes came level with the doctor’s face. Such 
strange, staring eyes; fierce, and yet blank-look- 
ing, from their lack of all human intelligence. 
There was no recognition in them ; there scarce- 
ly seemed indeed to be speculation. They were 
as the wide-open yet purblind eyes of some wild 
creature dazed by the daylight. 

But I then knew, what before had occurred 
to me involuntarily only as a strange and dis- 
tressing suspicion. I recognized— I found my- 
self compelled to recognize — the face before 
me. It was the face Curtis had sketched, the 
face that haunted him, that, as he had avowed, 
looked out at him from his looking-glass ! 

44 He never speaks. He will rarely take food 
except upon compulsion. Yet this obstinacy 
no longer arises from suicidal mania. All in- 
clination of that kind has long since abated, 
and I am under no apprehension of its return, 
so far as its more violent symptoms are con- 
cerned, at any rate. He gives little trouble now. 
Hut his state does not yield in any appreciable 
degree to my treatment. 

“And you ihink nothing more can be done 
for him.” 

** I know of nothing. Have you any sugges- 
tion to offer ? But, indeed, it’s clear to me that 
the man Is rapidly sinking.” 

44 You know his story ?” 

44 1 have full particulars in my books. I al- 
ways make it a condition that I am thoroughly 
informed of a patient’s antecedents, and, so far 
as they can be ascertained, the exciting causes 

of his malady.” 

We were now in Doctor Gurwood’s private 
room. He referred to one of the volumes ranged 
In front of his desk. 

44 1 see he has been now a long time under 
my charge; a much longer time than I had 
thought. His age is forty-six ; a barrister by 
profession; his name Owen Curtis.” 

I started. The doctor continued turning over 
the leaves of his book as he spoke. 

44 1 remember all the facts of the case now. 
He was at one time in very g<xxi practice — was 
highly thought of at the bar. He left England 
on a commission to examine witnesses at Port 
Philip in a case of some importance. His Jour- 
ney was fruitless, however? the case never came 
into court, but was suddenly compromised. 
Curtis had been for some time in ailing health. 
He remained in Australia, and, after an interval, 
practised at the colonial bar. He had great 
success, and his prospects were excellent. He 
was a general favorite ; but then occurred an 
unfortunate accident which I sec I have register- 
ed here as 4 exciting ca-use of mental alienation.’ 
I can’t but think there must have been pre- 
disposing conditions, however. It seems he was 
retained to defend a prisoner on a capital charge. 
It was a case of murder, or suspected murder, 
Which had occasioned very general excitement 
in the colony. Curtis was chargeable at most 
with an error of judgment, au excess of con- 
fidence in his own opinion ; but the consequences 
were of a fatal kind. It seems he relied upon a 
joint of law and his skill as an advocate, and 
withheld from the jury certain important 
evidence — prevented, indeed, a most material 
witness from entering the box. The general 
opinion was that this witness could have fully 
established the innocence of the accused, for the 
best of reasons, some say, that the witness was 
the real criminal and the accused wholly in- 
nocent. But the case for the prosecution in- 
volved the prisoner in a complicated web of 
circumstantial evidence which the advocate 
. vainly endeavored to break through. He missed 
the real weak place in it, and misdirected his 
attack. The defence failed miserably ; the pris- 
oner died on the scaffold. Popular sympathies 
went with him — he was proclaimed a murdered 
man. Curtis was denounced on all hands. It 
was ruin to him, or something very like ruin. 
His health broke down; symptoms of aberration 
ensued. He was sent home by an early ship to 
his relations in England. On the passage he 
went, simply raving mad, and it was found 
necessary to confine him in irons. In that state 
lie came to me. He has ever since remained an 
Inmate of my establishment. I don’t know that 
I need enter further into the case ; but I have 
here full particulars if you feel interested in 
them. 4 Course of treatment pursued,’ set out at 
great length ; I like to record every detail of the 
case, with the dates, medicines administered, 
Ac. 4 Acute dementia,’ 4 acetate of morphia with 
hot baths,’ and so on ; ‘suicidal monomania,’ a 
long story, you see, until we come to ‘settled 
melancholia,’ 4 no lucid intervals,’ 4 general 
health very bad,’ ‘extreme prostration of bodily 
strength.’ A very curious ease altogether, and, 
lu Its way, one of the most distressing that ever 
came under my attention.” 

He closed the book. 1 was silent for some 
minutes, reflected upon what 1 had heard. I 
then stated to Dr. Gurwood the facts of my 
former acquaintance with Curtis and his con- 
sultation with me in regard to his mental con- 
dition. I told the story of the delusion, if it was 
to be so called, under which he labored. 

44 That entirely confirms my view that a pre- 
disposition to aberration had long existed,” said 
Doctor Gurwood. 

44 Can you account in any way tor tiie curious 
circumstances that the face he saw iu the glass, 
or thought he saw, at any rate that he made a 
drawing of, long years ago, Is really an accurate 
resemblance of the man himseli in his present 
deplorable state 7” 

He did not answer very directly. 
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44 You axe sure that you are not yourseli im- 
porting fancy into the case? That your own 
recollection of Curtis’s story and of the drawings 
ho exhibited to you is perfectly sound and un- 
questionable ? Imagination, you know, is very 
apt to play tricks with memory, to add color to 
its facts, to distort their form and substance. 
The man was. of course, the victim of a delusion. 
The insanity he now suffers under, hud already, 
though perhaps imperceptibly, commenced. His 
mind was yielding; it. was presently to give 
way altogether.” 

I ventured to suggest that his observation did 
not fairly meet the case. 

44 1 can only deal confidently with my own 
facts,” he said. “I can’t accept your facts as 
though they were within my own experience. I 
must, if I may say so without offence, doubt 
your statement of the case. Impressed with 
Curtis’s delusion, have yot built upon It another 
delusion ?” 

I could only say that I was not a likely man, 
I thought, to be the subject, of delusions. 

44 Certainly not,” he said. 44 But it’s your case, 
and, therefore, I don’t feel bound to find an ex. 
jrianation of it. You see, as scientific, as sensible 
men, we can’t admit, we can’t discuss for a 
moment, the conclusion to which your story 
jjoints, the theory of prophetic vision, which 
Highlanders call, or used to call, — for I don’t 
suppose they still cling to such notions, — second 
sight. There’s an explanation for you if you like 
to accept it.” 

44 But is there no other 7” I asked. 

44 Well,” he said, after a pause, “taking your 
statement of the case, why not regard it as one 
of mental hallucination attended by remarkable 
complications of coincidence ?” 

The definition did not satisfy me, and I could 
see that he was not himself content with it. Hut 
I had not — I have not now — any other to offer. 


For the f avorite. 

A STRANGE PRESENTIMENT. 

BY MRS. C. CHANDLER, 

OF MONTREAL,. 


44 Here Is a letter for you, my dear,” said Mr. 
Blandford, handing it. over to his daughter, who 
was sitting opposite to him at the table, and at. 
the moment pouring out a cup of tea. 

Flora looked up as her father spoke, and took 
the letter, smiling with pleasure as she glanced 
at the handwriting of a dear friend, an old school- 
fellow of hers, who had been married two sum- 
mers Indore. Flora had not seen her since, nor 
heard from her but twice in that period, the 
young couple having traveled very much .about, 
and, from their being unsettled, little communi- 
cation could be kept up between the friends. 

As soon as tea was over, Flora read the letter. 
It said the Hawthorns were now settled in a 
pretty villa near the banks of the Mississippi, 
and Flora was to pay them a visit. 44 No refusal 
will be taken,” concluded the missive. 

44 It is an invitation to me, jmpa, to pay Lucy 
a visit. She tries to bribe me by picturing her 
new home as a fairy land.” 

44 Well, my Jove,” rej>lied her father, 44 1 sup- 
jM>se you will go; I should like you to take a 
change. You have been looking pale of late, 
and I could not leave my duties to take you any- 
where.” 

44 1 do not know, papa,” said Flora; 44 1 should 
not like to leave you alone. Yon know I have 
never gone anywhere since dear mamma’s 
death.” 

•‘That must not prevent you, my pet,” replied 
her father. 44 1 think 1 could persuade your 
aunt Milly to leave her little rookery und take 
charge of me for a few weeks.” 

“If aunt Milly will come, papa, I may ven- 
ture to leave you, but I shall not remain long; 
two weeks is quite enough for Flora to be away 
from her old darling papa,” and she rose and laid 
her arm caressingly around her father’s neck. 

Flora looked lovely as she stood, the rays of 
the setting sun gleaming in through the open 
casement, burnishing her pale brown hair, which 
rippled back from her white forehead, and the 
large gazelle eyes looking down so affectionately. 
Flora was of medium height and well formed, 
but her smile was her peculiar charm, a smile 
which beamed over her face, which was usually 
serious, and lit it up like a meteor flash. 

Fascinating she was, and many of the opposite 
sex thought so; but the tender passion had as 
yet made no inroad on Flora’s heart. All her 
devotion was to her father, and care und atten- 
tion to the poor of the district of which he was 
the pastor. No wonder that Mr. Blandford idol- 
ized his daughter more than it was wise for him 
to do. 

Aunt Milly agreed to come in Flora’s absence, 
and all was settled for her visit, and she began 
to be busy with some little preparations, when 
one morning she came down stairs looking sad 
and dejected. She kissed her father as usual, 
but uot with the cheerfulness she generally 
greeted him. 

“What is the matter, my love 9 ” said Mr. 
Blandford, looking at his daughter inquiringly. 
“ Has anything occurred to trouble you?” 

44 oh ! no, pupa,” Flora replied, “ nothing 
reully ; but I do not feel quite happy this morn- 
ing; yet it is an idea that I know you will cull 
foolish ; in fact, deur paf>a, I have had a sudden 
presentiment that if I go on this visit some mis- 
fortune will attend it. A silent voice seems to 
whisper to me, 4 Don’t go, don’t go,’ and I can’t 
shake it off.” 


44 Whin did you first think of this, my love Y” 
said her father. 

44 Last night, papa, I awoke suddenly, and the 
first thought was what I have told you. I had 
not been dreaming to my recollection.” 

44 It is all nonsense, my dear ; it was a dream 
which, although you do not remember it, has 
fastened itself on your mind. Dismiss it from 
your thoughts. You can get in no danger but 
what the Almighty allows, and you will be as 
safe traveling as you are hero in this room.” 

44 Yes, papa, I know that; but may not this 
be sent me as a warning to guard me from some 
danger which I could not be saved from in the 
common course of events? Oh ! Indeed I can- 
not go, dear paj>a ; do not let me leave you !” 
and Flora burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

Mr. Blandford was astonished beyond measure, 
for Flora had no nervous fancies or whims, and 
always acted with calmness and fortitude In any 
emergency. He feared his daughter was ill, and 
her brains disordered. 

44 My child, I hope you are not ill,” said Mr. 
Blandford, drawing his daughter to him. 

44 No, papa, I do not think so ; it is only this 
idea that troubles me.” 

“Then dismiss It from your brain, Flora, It is 
only an idle phantasy; do not speak of it any 
more, and you will forget it. I am surprised 
that my daughter should be superstitious when 
she knows her father’s abhorrence of anything 
of the kind,” and Mr. Blandford’s placid brow 
slightly contracted Mdth annoyance. 

Flora kissed her father, and promised to allude 
to the subject no more, which she kept ; but her 
thoughts were beyond her control, and the warn- 
ing voice kept ringing In her ear. 

Aunt Milly arrived, and the next day Flora 
was to start, ,8he retired to bed earlier than 
usual that evening, but she could not sleep. 

“I surely am 111 or going mad,” she thought; 
44 1 never felt like this before. I have a mind to 
brave paj>a’s displeasure and Lucy’s disappoint- 
ment and not go; yet I suppose I must go, there 
Is no help far It,” and she burst into tears, and 
wept herself to sleep. 

When she went down to breakfast the next 
morning she was so deathly pale her father was 
startled. 

44 Flora, my love, you are not well ; you re- 
quire medical advice; you must not go in that 
state.” 

44 1 do not think I am 111, pupa, only a little 
nervous about leuving you ; however, as soon as 
I start I suppose I shall bo all right. Lucy and 
Mr. Hawthorn are to meet me at the station, 
and it would not do to disappoint them.” 

Flora bid good-bye to her aunt and started for 
the station, accompanied by her father. She 
clung to him convulsively when he was bidding 
her good-bye, and woj>t bitterly. As the train 
rumbled off Mr. Blandford began to fancy, for 
the first time, that perhaps he hud done wrong 
In not heeding his daughter’s presentiment; per- 
haps such warnings might be sent to us. How- 
ever, by the time he reached home he had dis- 
missed the idea, and only prayed the Almighty 
to keep his child from danger. 

As soon as Flora started in the train the ex- 
citement which is often felt by those unaccus- 
tomed to traveling dissipated the nightmare 
fancies from which she had been suffering, and 
she began to think that her father was right 
when he said her nerves were disordered. That 
night she slept better than she had done for 
many nights, and the next morning began to 
feel quite cheerful as the train went dashing by, 
through fields, by farm-houses and romantic 
glades, the bright sunshine and soft summer 
breeze adding to the pleasure of the scene. 

Flora continued for some time to enjoy this 
I flitting landscape until she became lulled into a 
kind of dreamy r repose, when she was startled by 
a crashing noise, and, feeling herself lurched 
downwards, she Jumped to her feet, as did all In 
the cars. Consternation and dismay j>re vailed 
for a minute or two. It was not known what 
had happened, Then came the intelligence — a 
bridge they were crossing had given way, and 
the cars were launched into the river, the engine 
f being quite Jambed into the two back cars, scat- 
tering death and devastation around. 

The water was fast covering the cars, and all 
in them feit that their only chance was getting 
out and saving themselves from drowning If 
they could. Flora, almost overcome with terror, 
clambered out of the cars and found herself in 
the water, hardly able to keep herself afloat, 
when, alas 1 she was stunned by a piece of the 
broken car coming in contact with her head, and 
she became insensible, and floated down the 
river unnoticed in the wild confusion. 

It happened that a farmer in his wagon re- 
turning home from market, on the opposite side 
of the river, saw a woman floating In the water 
near the shore. He jumpied out of his cart and 
1 soon succeeded in getting the lifeless body of 
Flora to land ; then trying to revive her, and 
finding it useless, he placed her in his wagon 
and drove her to the house of the village doctor, 
which was about half a mile distant. 

Fortunately life was not extinct, and in less 
than an hour Flora came slowly back to con- 
sciousness. The wound in her head, however, 
the doctor pronounced to be likely to prove dan- 
gerous. There being no hospital in the place, 
nor anywhere* to send his patient except the little 
public tavern, the doctor, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, was compelled to have Flora re- 
moval to a bedroom In his house, where the 
I most unremitting care was bestowed, both by 
himself and his wife, on the beautiful girl who 
lay there day after day and week after week in 
a high fever, raving In her delirium of her father; 
but who that father was, or who she was, c uld 
| not be ascertained, for she had her apparel mark- 
! ed only with her initials. 


The news of the railroad disaster spread all 
around, but of course no intelligence of her safety 
could be sent to her friends until she recovered 
sufficiently to tell who she was. 

With all the unremitting care bestowed upon 
her, it was nearly six weeks before Flora came 
to perfect consciousness, and then great was her 
grief for the sorrow she knew her father must be 
enduring. Being too weak to write herself, her 
kind host wrote to Mr. Blandford to come imme- 
diately to his daughter. Flora’s anxiety was 
great, almost impeding her increase of strength, 
when a week elapsed and no answer came. 

Mr. Blandford was In his study reading the 
day after his daughter had left, when a gentle- 
man, a particular friend of his, was announced. 
As he entered he came up to Mr. Blandford In 
the most agitated state, and asked if Flora had 
gone in the western train the previous day, as he 
had been told Bhe was. 

Mr. Blandford, amazed, replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Then, my poor friend, I grieve for you, for 
there has been a terrible accident — the breaking 
down of a bridge — and few are saved.” 

Mr. Blandford tried to speak, but making a 
few gasps, he fell to the floor senseless. Assist- 
ance was summoned and medical aid quickly 
procured ; he recovered during the day, and set 
out for t-iie scene of the disaster, whexe every 
effort was used to learn something of his daugh- 
ter, or to find the body if drowned. Of course 
the latter could not be, but It was strange the 
inquiries should not have reaohod the doctor’s 
curs, but they did not. 

Mr. Blandford returned home broken-hearted, 
and his health and strength gradually failed ; and, 
finding himself almost unable to perform his 
duties, he determined to take a change by pay- 
ing a visit to his brother, who lived somo two 
hundred miles away on a farm. 

The doctor's letter, written for Flora, unfortu- 
nately came to Mr. Blandford after his departure. 
Aunt Milly received it; but, forgetting all about 
It, It was omitted to be sent for several days ; 
hence the torturing delay to Flora. 

Need any desorption be given of the Joy of 
Mr. Blandford when he received the letter. The 
reaction from grief to happiness was more than 
his strength could bear, and two days’ illness 
succeeded before he was able to start for the vil- 
lage his daughter was In. 

Flora was seated in an easy chair in the doc- 
tor’s parlor trying to read to compose her mind, 
which was wrought to a high state of anxiety, 
when there was a knock at the door. It was 
opened, and In a few moments Flora was In her 
father’s arms. 

44 My child ! my child !” sobbed the father, 
“why did I ever let you go; why did I not heed 
your presentiment, so mercifully sent. You 
might have been lost to me for ever In this 
world. Praise bo to God that you are restored 
to me once more.” 

“Papa, dear papa!” said Flora, smoothing her 
father’s thin cheeks, “ how you have changed In 
such a short time. You have become grey, and 
you were not so when I left.” 

“ Yes, my pef, I have changed ; I should not 
long have stayed on earth If you had gone. But 
you have changed also, my darling ; your pretty 
hair is cut off, and you are so pale and emaci- 
ated.” 

“I shall soon be myself again, papa ; and, re- 
member, there are two promises you have to 
give me, which are, not to laugh at present- 
ments again, nor urge me to leave you for any 
more visits.” 

“I promise you both, my love; but I suppose, 
although not for a visit, but for a longer term, 
yon will be induced to leave me some day.” 

44 Never, papa, never; I devote my future life 
to you.” 

And it may be said here she kept her word, 
for, although ten years have elapsed, she is Flora 
Blandford still, and likely to remain so. 

Mr. Blandford and Flora gave their warmest 
thanks and gratitude for the kindness with which 
she had been treated in Dr. Ross’s house, and 
the former would have been glad to have remune- 
rated him for his services, but the kind-hearted 
physician refused it. 

“This has been an uncommon case, my dear 
sir. I could not take money for attending your 
daughter. It was a pleasure to both myself and 
wife, and I can afford what little expenses were 
incurred. We have no children.’, 

So, bidding a warm farewell, Flora and Mr. 
Blandford departed for their home, there again to 
: throw almost into hysterics old aunt Milly and 
the servant-girl, by seeing one they supposed 
dead come back “ safe and sound.” All the 
neighborhood, rich and poor, came flocking to 
! offer their congratulations on Flora’s restoration, 
ahd it was more than a week before she found 
herself once more beme-llke, as she had been 
before she thought of that unlucky trip. 

The Hawthorns were duly notified of the 
happy turn events had taken, thus relieving 
Lucy’s mind of the weight of sadness which had 
fallen on It since the terrible shock she had re- 
ceived on hearing of the accident and los*; of 
Flora, and the next summer Mr. Blandford and 
his daughter together paid them a visit to liicir 
pretty home. 

An I rife h clergyman, who was a had lab»nrer 
on his glebe, and when so occupied dressed In a 
very ragged manner, was recently engag 1 at- 
tending the early potato field, when lie was 
surprised by the very rapid approach of his 
patron iu an open carriage, wiih some ladies 
whom he was to meet at dinner in the after- 
noon. Unable to escape in tlipe, hediew his 
hat over his face, extended his arms covered, 
with his tattered jacket, and passed himself off 
as a scarecrow. 
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THE FAVORITE. 


Mat 10, 1873 . 


SHEAVES. 


BY MARY L. RITTER. 


A sad autumnal day— a twilight sky, 

All colorless and grey ; 

A low wind whispering through the withered 
grass 

And wandering away ; 

Bare trees — save fora handful of brown leaves. 
A quiet reaper resting with her sheaves — 

How poor they seem ! how few, how worthless 
all! 

Ah! for another spring: 

Or if the summer, late and co’d at best, 

Might come again and bring 
The light and warmth that best mature the 
gr dn 

Before the frost falls and the latter rain . 

And yet Ho knows and Judges all aright: 

Some by the wayside fell ; 

Some eame to naught ; and some the birds de- 
voured ; 

And He alone can tell 

What bitter chance or circumstance decreed 
The utter failure of the cherished seed. 

But it may be in a diviner air 
Transfigured and made pure, 

The harvest that wo deemed as wholly lost 
Walts perfect and mature: 

And the faint neart that now defeated grieves 
May yet stand smiling ’mid abundant sheaves. 


then don’t compress the matter of forty into 
twenty minutes ; give short, forcible, earnest 
addresses of about twenty-five minutes in the 
the everyday language of educated men ; ex- 
punge all useless verbiage and conventional set 
phrases ; go over very little ground ; have no 
.« fourthly, fifthly, and in conclusion but one 
leading, prominent thought on truth or duty, 
and only one; illustrate and enforce this with 
all knowledge and eloquence, and do not weary 
hearers by long and superfluous applications, 
because this one distinct thought will be firmly 
fixed and carried away in their minds. 

There is too rm*oh running after famous 
preachers, just as people run after famous 
actors and singers, not to be improved, but to be 
amused. It may be urged that the sermon being 
a necessity in some shape, people are justified 
in seeking for the best they can get ; but we 
submit, ii all sermons were short, more ser- 
mons would be good. Doubtless, were all men 
devout, there would be but little need for good 
sermons, and we should go to church anil 
worship and praise God »*ach for himself and all 
together ; our devotion stimulated, as it was in- 
tended to be, by social sympathy, into a gran- 
der volume of praise. But, alas! we have not 
reached this point, and the crying want is 
fewer, shorter, and yet more intense and power- 
ful sermons. We demand this both on behalf 
of preacher and hearer, and, most of all, on be- 
half of that growing class of people, especially 
men, who are fast slipping beyond the influence 
of vital religion . — Liberal Review . 


THE CONDOR. 


REFORM IN SERMONS. 


The sermon has been and is much abused — 
so much so that it has become to many men, 
who are neither atheists nor reprobates, a thing 
to be avoided by all means, or, falling that, to 
be abridged, endured, slept through, anything 
but listened to. It cannot be denied that much 
of this feeling is the result of our increasing 
hatred of anything like physical discomfort or 
penance, and our natural distaste for all things 
sacred and spiritual. But preach as the preacher 
may against the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
we cannot abolish either of them, and the se- 
cond will cling to us persistently even in church, 
while the other two are never very far off. What 
better opportunity can the mind have for 
wandering into secular thoughts, than the weary, 
sleepy, forty -five minutes of a poor sermon ? 
The slight impression which even a good sermon 
makes in the first twenty minutes is more than 
dissipated by the concluding twenty, “ and the 
last state of that man is worse than the first”— 
because he rises weary, impatient,, exasperated, 
and painfully aware that in enduring, as he has 
done, he has been a martyr to public opinion 
more than to his own sense of right. 

It is hopeless to attempt to mould the people 
of our day in the fashion of Puritan times. This 
in an age of moderation, of compromise, and not 
of extreme views in English religious life. Let 
us therefore, take human nature as we find it, 
with all its weaknesses, and let the ordinances 
of worship be framed so as not to overtax the 
weakest body or perplex and stupify the fee- 
blest mind. If there be little merit and less 
profit in enduring a wearisome and barren ser- 
vice, in which the heart does not join, how 
vastly important it must be that church ser- 
vices should be made, if not positively attrac- 
tive to the human eye and ear, at least more 
grateful thereto, and less of a tax upon the pa- 
tience and endurance of willing worshippers. In 
the present day there are so many influences 
drawing men’s hearts away from vital religion, 
that it behoves the churches to make vigorous 
exertions to establish a firmer hold upon men 
who evince a disinclination to frequent a place 
of worship of any kind. The church, in the 
wide sense, should be made, if possible, the uni- 
versal resort of all professing religious faith, even 
of the feeblest kind. 

There Is but little need to dwell upon the mu- 
sical and devotional part of service, for much 
has been done to improve and make these at- 
tractive. The sermon, however, has not kept 
pace with the other departments. In many cases, 
especially in dissenting churches, it has grown 
too long. Were all sermons of forty-five min- 
utes eloquent and able, they would still be too 
long for a standing dish. The sermon is no 
longer needed (as it once was) as the chief me- 
dium of Instructing the people in redglou* truth. 
The hearer needs not so much to be taught as 
to be reminded, and to have heart and con- 
science stirred up. Tnis constitutes the great 
difference between sermons and political or 
other speeches, which must sometime* be hours 
long. It requires a very able preacher, indeed, 
to int« rest all his hearers to the end of a fort> - 
five minutes* sermon, because he has little new 
to tell. A Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
interest his hearers for two hours, because he 
tells them news. Few men can compose two 
original sermons, of forty-live minutes, every 
we k, which will command patient attention, 
and tend to edification more than weariness. 
What misery must commonplace men inflict, 
and what misery must they endure, In their 
vain endeavors to keep up to the mark. Need 
we wonder that the conscientious, sensitive 
man often breaks down under the task, while 
he of the easy temper and ready tongue shirks 
it by trusting to weak and rambling extempor- 
ary effusions The most obvious remedy Is to 
shorten and simplify the sermon, and perhaps 
have only one instead of two per week. It is, 
doubtless, more difficult to give a fixed amount 
of matter in twenty than In forty minutes, but 


This greatest of unclean birds has been sin. 
gularly unfortunate in the hands of the curious 
and scientific. Fifty years have elapsed since 
the first specimen reached Europe; yet to-day 
the exaggerated stories of its size and strength 
are repeated in many of our text-books, and the 
very latest ornithological work leaves us In 
doubt as to its relation to the other vultures. 
No one credits the assertion of the old geo- 
grapher, Marco Polo, that the condor can lift 
an elephant from the ground high enough t< 
kill it by the fail, nor the story of the traveller, 
so late as 1830, who declared that a condor of 
moderate size, Just killed, was lying before 
him, a single quill-feather of which was twenty 
good paces long! Yet the statement continues 
to be published that the ordinary expanse of a 
full-grown specimen is from twelve to twenty 
feet, whereas it is very doubtful if it ever ex- 
ceeds or even equals twelve feet. A full-grown 
male from the most celebrated locality on the 
Andos, now In Vassar College has a stretch of 
nine feet. Humboldt never found one to mea- 
sure over nine feet; and the largest specimen 
seen by Darwin was eight and a half feet from 
tip to tip. An old mule In the Zoological Gar. 
dens of London measures eleven feet. Von 
Tschudl says he found one with a spread of 
fourteen feet two inches, but he invalidates his 
testimony by the subsequent statement that 
the full-grown condor measures from twelve to 
thirteen feet. 

The ordinary ha bi tilt of the royal condor is 
between the altitudes of ten thousand and six- 
teen thousand feet. The largest seem to make 
their home around the volcano ofCayambl 
which stands exactly on the equator. In the 
rainy season they frequently descend to the 
coast, where they may be seen roosting on 
trees. On the mountains they very rarely 
perch (for which their feet are poorly fitted), 
but stand on rocks. They are most commonly 
seen around vertical cliffs, where their nests are, 
and where cattle are most likely to fall. Great 
numbers frequent Antisana, where there is a 
great cattle estate. Flocks are never seen except 
around a large carcass. It is often seen singly 
soaring at a great height In vast circles. Its 
flight is slow and majestic. Its head Is always 
In motion as if in search of food below. Its 
mouth is kept open and its tail spread. To rise 
from tlie ground, it must needs run for some 
distance ; then it flaps its wings three or four 
times, and ascends at a low angle till it reaches 
a considerable elevation, when it seems to make 
a few leisurely stroke*, as if to ease its wings, 
after which it literally sails upon the air. 

In walking, the wings trail upon the around, 
and the head tikes a crouching position. It has 
a very awkward, almost painful, gait. From 
its inability to rise without running, a narrow 
pen is sufficient to imprison it. Though a 
carrion-bird, it breathes the purest air, spend, 
tug most of its time soaring three mbes above' 
the sea. Humboldt s »w one flying over Chim- 
borazo. We have seen them sailing at least a 
thousand fret aiKive the crater of Pichlncha. 

Its gormandi?dug power has hardly been over- 
stated, We have known a single condor, not of 
the b.rg.st size, to make way in one week with 
a calf, a sheep, and a d«»g. It prefers canton, 
but will sometimes attack live sheep, deer, 
d<»g-, etc. The eyes and tongue are the favorite 
parts, and first d voure l; next, the intestines. 
We never heard of one authentic tied case of Its 
carrying olT children, nor of its attacking adults, 
except In defense of it* eggs. Von Tscliudi says 
it cannot carry when flying a weight over ten 
pounds. In captivity It will eat everj’thtng, 
except pork and cooked meat. When full fed, 
it i* exceedingly stupid, and can be caught by 
the hand ; but at other tlm» s it is a match for 
the stoutest man. It passes the greater pari 
of the day sleeping, more often searching for 
prey in morning and evening than at noon — 
very likely because objects are more distinctly 
seen. It Is seldom shot (though it is not invul- 
nerable, as once thought), but Is generally 
trapped or lassoed. 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 


Since the days of Werner and Hutton, earth- 
quakes, and their commonly corresponding 
phenomena volcanoes, have formed the debate- 
able land whereon geologists of every school 
have tried their skill and prowess. Whether 
they indicated a continued activity in the Inter- 
ior of our planet, and, if so, what was their re- 
lation to that activity, have been favorite topics 
of debate. The chemical theory started by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, that these phenomena were 
produced by the sudden access <>f water to un- 
comblned alkaline metals, was fur a long time 
a favorite from its very ingenuity and boldness; 
and, though facts to support it were difficult to 
obtain, It was almost equally difficult to bring 
forward well-founded arguments on the other 
side. The moon has long been with poets the 
emblem of fickleness and inconstancy; her 
pale, silent gaze was to their minds suggestive 
of lovers’ vows, made only to be broken; jet 
modern research gives us a very different ac- 
count of our pale-faced satellite. Never, in fact, 
were the poets more at fault than when they 
made the orb which ever turns towards her 
lord and master the same mild and deathlike 
gaze, the emblem of inconstancy and change- 
ableness. Without water or air, passing from 
extremes of heat to extremes of cold, the cold, 
quiet moon bears no life in her bosom. No 
changing clouds flit across her black skies, no 
streams murmur down her valleys, no seas 
break on her cold, grey stones. Yet from the 
moon, all unlike as she is to our ever-changing 
earth, we may draw a lesson as to what our 
earth is probably hastening to. Geology, a 1 
unwearied from her researches on the face of 
the earth, flies boldly across space, and seeks to 
correlate the action of matter in all the worlds. 
To the spectroscope we owe the knowledge that 
other worlds are composed much as our own, 
that the common elements which are to a great, 
extent the ordinary elements with them ; and, 
as like ordinarily produces like, so we are justi 
fled In the surmise that the succession of 
phenomena on those of the heavenly bodies 
with which we are more intimately connected, 
is not unlike what lakes place^on our own 
globe. Astronomers long ago detected on the 
face of the moon the well-known traces of vol- 
canic action; but though the marks were there 
of craters and lava streams, though heights 
could be measured and valleys depicted, the 
strange fact remained that mortal eye had 
never, so far as our astronomical records extend, 
beheld on the satellite an outburst of sublunar 
energy. Outbursts, like that of Skaptur Jokul, 
of Sumbawa, or Chimborazo, did not require 
any powerful instrument for their observation; 
they would have been visible to the unassisted 
eye. Little by little, the idea forced itself on 
the scientific world, that the energy which had 
once spent itself in volcanic activity had finally 
left the moon, and that her gaze was one of 
eternal death. Vo'canic phenomena on the 
earth are intimately connected with the pre- 
sence of water, gases of various sorts are their 
necessary * product ; yet, of water and gaseous 
bodies the moon exhibited no sign. Our own 
globe told us something which we might assi- 
milate with the news arrived from the moon. 
.Sink where we would on the face of the earth, 
after the first few feet of crust were pierced, we 
found ourselves in ptesence of an increasing 
heat. Did the heat increase in the same ratio, 
through the mass of the earth, that It did near 
the surface, a few thousands of yards would 
have brought us to a temperature sufficient to 
melt the most refractory bodies. Another 
school, apart from the chemical, perceived in 
this the plain cause of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes. Astronomers, however, set themselves 
to calculate the effects of such a state of matters. 
A fluid nucleus, even when covered with such a 
crust as proposed, must be affected by lunar 
tides, and in turn affect the moon herself. No 
such tides, however, could be detected by the 
most delicate observations. Whatever, there- 
fore, might have been the original state of the 
world, there was little danger of its returning 
to a state of igneous fusion. Earthquakes might 
shake us, and volcanoes deluge portions of the 
surface with fire, but their reservoirs of heat 
were not drawn from any such internal nucleus 
of Are as was required by the flrst supporters of 
the doctrine of Internal beat So for many 
years the matter rested. Partial seas of fire, 
and partial disturbances of the state of Internal 
equilibrium had to be accounted for, and many 
were the theories broached. Chemical action 
again c<>me into favor, notwitnsianding the 
weight of evidence against its acceptance, es- 
pecially as it remained clear that some abstruse 
connection did exist between the sites of vo! 
eanic action and the presence of large bodies of 
water. Few men have devoted so much 
thought to igneous and seismic phenomena as 
Mr. R. Mallet; it is, therefore, not surprising 
that the latest theory broached should have 
proceeded from one so well known for his dc 
votion to this brand) of science. O.ir g obe, lie 
points out, is still radiating heat into space; for 
every degree so radiated some contraction of 
the mass must take place. Its suriace seems 
to have long ago arrived at an equilibrium of 
temperature, hence the contraction must take 
place Internally, tending continually to leave 
round the shrinking Internal core a loose and 
unattached skin. Tiic force of gravity con- 
tinually acting on this riud draws it closer and 


the superficial strata; and as this forcible crush- 
ing together of the matter of whieh the surface 
ofthe°earth is composed must produce enor- 
moiui development ot local heat, we have at 

0 ice the two phenomena correlated. We cau 
at least imagine a time arriving when the main 
body of the earth has cooled down so far and 
set so solidly that It refuses to contract any fur- 
ther under the influence of internal gravity. It 
has set like a plaster east round our imaginary 
apple. iDtothe void there to be left, the water 
and air which now enliven the surface may 
find an entrance. This we may presume to 
have happened to our satellite, and we may 
imagine, and perhaps eventually calculate, the 
(line when it must occur to ourselves. Thus 
strangely does one science help another. Geo- 
logy might at first sight seem the basest of 
sciences, concerning herself with rocks and 
mud; yet she calls to her aid the most ethereal 

01 all, and in return throws a light on celestial 
phenomena otherwise beyond our comprehen. 
sion. From the silent moon we are able to 
extract more and stranger information than did 
ever Sibvl, Pythoness, or “ Astrologer or Seer of 
old .” — North China Herald . 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

Tiie latest theory of earthquakes attributes 
them to t lie subsidence of certain portions of 
the earth’s surface, and not to the contraction 
of its crust or to volcanic action. This view is 
piu forth by Mr. H. P. Malet in the Geological 
Magazine. 

The Improvement of Iron. — M. Th. Schurer, 
in the BayeHschcs Industrie und Gewerbe-Blalt , 
states, that it equal par s ol chlorides oi calcium 
and sodium are added to the iron in the pud- 
tiling furnace, the phosphorus is eliminated, the 
pud ding process shortened, and a better iron 
obtained. The chlorides should be in about 
hree times the quantity of the phosphorus in 
the iron. 

*« Thermo Diffusion.” - It seems to be esta- 
blished, by some experiments of lierr Fedder- 
sen, oi Leipzig, published in the last number of 
PoggendoriPs Annalen, that when a pornUhbody 
Is brought into the lorm of a diaphragm, and 
exposed to differences of temperature on the 
t nvo sides, a current of gas is i in mediately set 
up from the cold towards the warmer side. The 
author recognises this phenomenon as quite dig- 
tinct from ordinal y d I flu sion, and proposes to 
distinguish it as “ Thermo-diffusion.” 

A remarkable liyiothesis has been ad- 
vanced in France to account for the occurrence 
of a dry haze visible in the atmosphere of cer. 
lain regions during dry and warm weather. M. 
Callas has published a paper on (his subject in 
Les Mondes. lie says that ut Paris the haze is 
most commonly seen near the horizon on beau- 
tiful summer mornings, which are followed by 
plea-ant days. It has been observed at various 
heights above the surface of the earth in Spain, 
Switzerland and Auvergne. The aut hor believes 
that it is produced by the combustion of aero- 
lites and shooting-stairs, and is akin to the cos- 
inical matter composing the tails of comets. 
The idea is as fanciful as it is original. 

In a recent paper on the geography of the 
region about Mount Sinai, Charles Beke, the 
Abyssinian traveller, announces his desire and 
intention of exploring it at an early day, and 
requests subscriptions to enable him to flt out 
an expedition this spring. “ There ought not,” 
he says, “ to be any doubt of the fact that 
Mount Sinai is a volcano, which, though long 
extinct, was in a state of activity at the time 
of the exodus,” and this Is one of the important 
questions which he hopes to determine by a 
personal exploration, thus ascertaining abso- 
lutely “ the situation and character of the true 
«< Mount of God,” on which necessarily depends 
not only the line of march of the Children of 
Israel, but the whole history of the exodus.” 

The Fever Tree. — In a late number ef the 
Gazetta Medicade Bahia is an interesting account 
of the Eucalyptus globulus, an immense tree In- 
troduced into various provinces of* Brazil from 
Australia, and called, as in Spain, the lever 
tree, from its “Marvellous results in the treat- 
ment of intermittent fevers.” The tree is colos- 
sal, sometimes attaining a height of 300 feet, 
and a diameter of 30 feet. All parts are aro- 
matic, less so in the trunk and bark, more so In 
the small roots, flowers, and leaves. It is a 
comparatively new medicine, and is given In- 
ternally for intermittent fever, in doses of from 
one to four drachms of the powdered leaves— 
twice during the intermissions — or in infusions 
(l wo drachms in four ounces ol boiling water), 
morning and evening. Aqueous and alcoholio 
extracts, in doses of from two to eight grains, 
are also used for the same disease. 

Sunshine as a Force. — A good illustration 
of man’s inability lor self-support, independent 
of sunshine, is afforded by the following calcu- 
lation: The mechanical equivalent of the ver- 

tical sunshine upon a square mile of the earth's 
surface Is computed to be 3 323,000,000 p< unds 
raised a foot high in a second. Und^r the most 
f vorab e circumstances, a square mile <f t er * 
restrial soil receiving this amount of sunshine, 
if planted with bananas, would yield, according to 
the estimate of Baron Humboldt, 50,000 tons of 
nutritious food yearly. This is the greatest 
amount of food-prt»ducing power of which the 
earth appears to be capable. But this quantity 
of food would suffice only 100,000 men, whose 


v»w««w ..7 v,.. united mechanical force would not raise more 

closer to the centre, and It, not being able to than 10,000,000 pounds a foot high in a second* 
contract, is thrown into ridges and hollow, ex- it would, therefore, not be possible for any 
actly as the skin of dried apple wrinkles and number of men, by their mechanical force, to 
cracks over its shrunk inside. An earthquake U produce anything like a sufficlentlightand beat 
the creep produced by this shrinkage, and the in the absence of sunshine to raise from the 
consequent crumpling and orushing together of soil the food needful for their own support. 
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miscellaneous items. 


The Dover Chronicle states that a steamer is 
being built having six keels, placed at equal 
distances on her flat bottom, intended as a 
Channel steamer, her sides being perpendicular 
without any curvation. Being of light draught, 
the keels being only two feet deep, and rolling 
under such circumstances impossible, sea-sick- 
ness will be obviated. It is confidently predict- 
ed, under sail and steam, the passage will be 
accomplished in little more than half an hour. 

• A Remarkable Flower. — A flower has been 
recently described by an eye-witness at Con- 
stantinople, which is so great a rarity that one 
is apt to treat it as a fable, and wait for the con- 
firmation of one’s own eyesight. It belongs to 
the narcissus kind of bulbs, and bears the 
botanic name of ophyrs mouche. There were 
three naked flowers on the sfalk hanging on 
one side; the underneath oue was fading, while 
the two others were in all their beauty. They 
represented a perfect humming-bird. The 
breast, of bright emerald green, is a complete 
copy of this bird, and the throat, head, beak 
and eyes are a most perfect imitation. The 
hinder part of the body and the two outstretch- 
ed wings are of a bright rose color, one might 
almost say flesh colored. On the abdomen rests 
the whole propagation apparatus, of a deep, 
dark brown tint, in the form of a two- winged 
gad-fly. 

The census returns for 1871, which are now 
appearing in England, show that the residents 
in London proper are fast leaving it, and that it 
is year by year becoming more and more of a 
business resort and less a place of habitation. 
The city of London, within the municipal and 
parliamentary limits, comprises only 668 acres. 
In 1861, the number of inhabited houses was 
13,2 ( J8 and the population 112,063. In 1871, the 
number of inhabited houses had dwindled down 
to 9,305, and the residents to 74,897. A special 
enquiry, however, was made in 1866, with the 
view of ascertaining the number of persons ac- 
tually engaged, occupied, or employed daily in 
the city, as well as the number of persons (ex- 
clusive of the foregoing) who, as clients, cus- 
tomers, and other frequenters, resorted thither 
daily. This inquiry showed that, in addition 
to the ordinary sleeping — i.e. f Census — popula- 
tion, there were 170,133 mercantile, commercial, 
and professional men engaged in the ciiy daily, 
so that the actual day population of the city 
was thereby raised to 282,000 It whs also 
found that the total number of persons resort- 
ing to the city daily (during 24 hours) was 
728,986. The number of both these classes has 
probably much increased since 1866. 

Density of Population in various Parts 
of the Globe. — Some statistics published by a 
French paper show the density of population in 
the groat centres of humanity throughout the 
globe. There are nine cities having a popula- 
tion estimated at or exceeding one million 
souls — viz., London, 3,251,000; Foochow, 2,000,. 
000 ; Paris, 1,825,000; Pekin. 1,648,000 ; Yeddo, 
1,554,000 ; Canton, 1,236,000 ; Constantinople, 
1,095,000; Liang-tan, in the province of Hunan, 

1.000. 000 ; and Tchan-tchaou-foo, in the province 
of Fokien, 1,000,000. It appears from these 
figures that, though Londou holds the flrst place, 
the Chiuese Empire po sesses more populous 
cities than all the civilized States of the West. 
The number of cities having a population rang, 
ing from above half a million is twelve, viz., 
New York, Vienna, Berlin, Hangkow, Phila- 
delphia, St. Petersburg, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Fowchow, Tcheking, Bangkok, and Kioto. 
Twenty cities have a population of from 300,000 
to 400,000 inhabitants, 33 of from 200,000 to 

300.000, and 90 of from 100,000 to 200,000 in- 
habitants. Europe alone possesses 171 cities 
containing more than 50,000 inhabitants, at the 
head of which stands London, Paris, Con- 
stantinople, Vienna, Berlin and St. Petersburg. 


GOLDEN GRAINS. 

A Man proves himself fit to go higher who 
shows that he is faithful where he is. 

A fine coat 1 b but a livery when he who 
wears it discloses no higher talents than a foot- 


vLl* 

He that does a base thing in zeal for his 
end, burns the golden thread that ties their 
•arts together. 

The truly illustrious are they who do not 
unt the praise of the world, but perform the 
tions which deserve it. 

Faith and Works. — M en will never know us 
r our faith, for that is within us; they kuow 
by our works, which are visible to them. 
The foundation of domestic happiness is faith 
the virtue of woman; the foundation of poli- 
»1 happiness, is confidence in the integrity of 
an ; the fouudatiou of all happiness, temporal 
id eternal, is reliance on the goodness of Pro- 
deuce. 

A Peaceable Temper.— H ow calm the mind, 

>w composed the affections, how serene the 
►untenance, how melodious the voice, how 
peet the s eep, how contentful the whole life 
him who neither devisee mlschiel against 
hers, nor suspects any to be contrived against 
mself; and contrariwise, bow ungrateful and 
athsome it is to abide in a state of enmity, 
rath, dissension, having the thoughts distract- 
l with solicitous care, anxious suspicion, and 

ivlous regret. . _ 

Be Firm.— L et the winds blow, and the waves 
society beat and frown about you, if they 
ill; but keep your soul in rectitude, anditfUi 
> Arm as a rock. Plant yourself upon Principle, 
id bid defiance to misfortune. If gossij, witn 


1 : * — 

her poisoned tongue, meddles with your good 
name — If her disciples, who infest every town 
and hamlet, make your disgrace the burdeu of 
their song, heed them not. It is their bread and 
their meat to slander. Treat their idle words as 
you would treat the hissing of a serpent, or the 
buzzing of many insects. Carry yourself erect; 
and by the serenity of your countenance, and 
the purity of life, give the lie to all who would 
berate and belittle you. Why be afiaid of any 
man ? Why cower and tremble in the presence 
of the rich ? Why “crook the pliant hinge of 
the knee, that thrift may follow fawning?” 

No, friend, fear them not! Build up your 
character with holy principles, and if your path 
be not strewn with flowers, let it be beautiful 
with the light of divine life, and you will leave 
behind you a noble example, which will be to 
the world a perennial flower, whose leaves will 
be healing to the nations, and its fragrance the 
panacea of the soul. 

Healthy Amusement. — Fun at home is one 
of the good things which every on** can enjoy. 
Therefore, don’t be afraid of a little fun at home, 
good people. Don’t shut up your houses le^tthe 
sun should fade your carpets, and your hearts 
lest a hearty laugh should shake down some of 
the musty cobwebs there. If you want to ruin 
your sons, let them think that all mirth and 
social enjoyment must be left on the threshold 
when they come home at night. When once a 
home is regarded as only a place to eat, drink 
and sleep in, the work Is begun that ends In 
gambling-houses and degradation. Young people 
must have fun and relaxation somewhere. If 
they do not find it at their own hearthstones, it 
will be sought in other, and perhaps less profit- 
able, places. Therefore let the fire burn brightly 
at night, and make the home ever delightful 
with all those little arts that parents so perfect- 
ly understand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirits 
of your children; half an hour of merriment 
round the lamp and firelight of home blots out 
the remembrance of many a care and an- 
noyance during the day, and the best safeguard 
they can take with them into the world is the 
unseen influence of a bright little domestic 
sanctum. 

Elegant Language The proper use of 

words in expressing thoughts is language — a 
perfect picture of the mind. When the language 
is perfect the picture is perfect. Bad language 
is like a distorted photograph, showing only an 
unsym metrical shadow of the object; and when 
we look at it we can scarcely realize that it is 
intended as an image. Sometimes it is so badly 
distorted that its very producer would scarcely 
recognize it as his own. In the English language 
there are plenty of words for the expression of 
thoughts in true and bright colors ; therefore 
the artist need not borrow from other tongues. 
But he must choose Judiciously, from among 
the thousands, the proper one for the place, 
taking care that his colors are blended in such a 
manner as to please, and at the same time carry 
a forcible expression. The word-painter must 
be very careful that his w- rk be not too highly 
colored, for by the use of high-sounding, ambi- 
guous words, the strength that he may intend 
to give to the picture is lost, and the image is 
blurred. The simplest colors applied by the 
skilful artist make the most life-like picture, 
and the simplest words, Judiciously chosen, are 
colors that must be used In painting a true 
picture of the mind. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

In cleaning tea-trays, bread-pans, candlesticks 
and other articles made of Japan- ware, hot water 
should not be used, as it will produce fractures 
and cracks ; lukewarm water Is the best lo 
use. 

Baked Ginger Pudding. — One cup of mo- 
lasses, one cup of sugar, one egg, one cup of milk, 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, spice to taste, and 
any kind of fruit preferred. Mix about as stiff 
as soft gingerbread, and bake it about as long. 

Surprise Cake. — One egg, oue-balf cup of 
butter, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar, one cup of sweet milk, 
spice to taste, and flour enough to make the 
butter thick after boiling up well. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Baked Batter Pudding.— To one quart of 
milk add four well beaten eggs and one cup of 
flour ; stir well together and set it on the stove, 
and continue stirring until it begins to thicken, 
then set in the oven and bake twenty minutes. 
To be eaten with hard or liquid sauce. 

Nice Brown Bread. — Two and one-half 
quarts of Indian meal, three pints of wheat 
flour, one quart of stewed pumpkins, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one and one-half cups of mo- 
lasses, and two teaspoonfuls of soda. Mix with 
sweet milk or water, and bake over night in a 
brick oven. 

To remove ink-stains from mahogany, put a 
few drops of spirits of nitre iu a teaspoonful of 
wAter ; touch the stain with a feat tier dipped 
in the mixture, and on the ink disappearing, 
rub it over immediately with a rag wetted in 
cold water, or a white mark will be left which 
will be difficult to efface. 

To silver ivory, immerse it in a weak solution 
of nitrate of silver, and suffer It to remain until 
it has acquired a deep yellow color ; then take 
it out, wash it with water and expose it to the 
sun’s r*ys, which will turn it black in about 
three hours ; the ivory will, on being rubbed, 
assume a silvery appearance. 

Fruit Syrup. — Frequent and alarming case* 
of poisoning have recently been noticed in 
Brussels, and on Investigation the cause* were 
discovered to be the use of raspberry, currant, 
and other fruit syrups. The Belgian chemists 


have analysed these 6yrups, and assert that 
none of them contained a trace of the fruit of 
which the syrup is named. Many consisted ol 
a solution of glucose, covered with analine red 
mixed with tartaric or citric acid and a few 
drops of fruit essences. Fuchsine, the form of 
analine red used, it is stated, is frequently com- 
bined with arsenic. 

.How to Clean Lamp Chimneys. — Hold a 
linen cloth against oue end of the chimney and 
place the other end to your mouth, breathe in 
in it until it is covered inside with moisture, 
push the cloth into the chimney with a smooth 
slender stick and rub it arouud until the moisture 
is absorbed, repeat the process and breathe over 
the outer surface also, rub this with the cloth 
until dry aiul youhuve acieau, bright chimney 
as the result. This method saves lime, labo. 
and patience, and gives a result highly satisfac- 
tory ; soft newspaper will take tue p ace of a 
linen cloth ; do not use cotton cloth on any 
g.assware. 

Indelible Ink. — The best indelible inks used 
for marking clothing consist chiefly, as every 
one knows, of nitrate of silver, and are best ap- 
plied with a glass or quill pen. The silver, be- 
ing reduced in the fibre of the goods by the ac- 
tion of sunlight or artificial heal, is in nodanger 
whatever of btdng destroyed by any ordinary 
process of wa.shiug. For use with marking 
stamps, a much thicker ink Ts absolutely ne- 
cessary, and the priu ting-ink usually sold with 
such stamps almost invariably washes out. Iuk 
prepared as follows, however, is said to be ex- 
cellent: Take equal purtsof very finely-pulver- 
ized sulphate of iron (green vitriol) and cinna- 
bar; sift them, and triturate carefully with 
good linseed oil, and finally pass through straiu- 
ing-cloth. It can be used immeiiutely. If 
enough oil is added, it becomes thin enough for 
writing with a pen ; when less oil is employed, 
it becomes thick enough for use with a mark- 
ing-stamp. Tills ink has been used for cottou 
goods that were alterward bleached in a regu- 
lar establishment without injury to the marks. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 

Ruled paper — the French press. 

Always “ hard pressed ” — bricks. 

Drawing paper— the dentist’s bill. 

Paper for the roughs — sand paper. 

A taking pape: — the sheriff's warrant. 

Mere catch-penny affairs — hand-organs. 

Spiritualist’s paper— (w)rapping paper. 

An article you can always borrow — trouble. 

The paper that’s full of r#ws- the paper of 
pins. 

A Query. — D oes a stna ling joke ever require 
a seat? 

A bad style of arithmetic— Division among 
families. 

Paper containing many fine points the 

paper of needles. 

WnEN is a captain in his heaviest attire ? 

When he wears his ship. 

“So dark, and yet so light,” as the man said 
when he looked at his ton of coal. 

Vain attempts at high art — painting the 
weathercock on a church steeple. 

A woman In generally more economical than 
a man, because her “waist” is smaller. 

Why has a barber a more extensive business 
than any other man? — Because It extends from 
pole to pole. 

A young lady at PrlnceviUe has sent oft her 
lover with instructions not to return until he 
“ means business.” 

“I wish you would pay a little attention to 
what I am saying, sir,” roared an irate counsel 
at an exasperating witness “Well, I am pay- 

ing as little as I can,” was the reply. 

Eight Furlongs Make a Mile. The 

Grand Rajrtds Times (U.S.) says there Is a far- 
mer near Jackson who has a mile of young 
ones. He has four boys and four girls. His 
name is Furlong. 

Uncommonly intelligent are the coroner’s 
Juries in Mississippi. Twelve men in Warren 
county, In that State, returned a verdict that 
“The deceased died by the will of God or some 
other disease unknown to the jury.” 

Business as Usual. — C harles : “Well, James, 

I suppose as how you’ll be able to take it easy 
this season, now that your oldest young lady’s 
turned off?” — James: “Ah! but there’s the 
youngest a coming out; so we’re much as we 
was.” 

“ Uncle Charles,” said Jimmy, “ can you 
tell me why the sun sets in the west at nighf, 
and rises In the morning?” — “Pshaw!” said 
Uncle Charles; “the flrst fool you meet can 
tell you that.”— “Y»»s, uncle,” replied the sweet 
boy ; “ that’s why I asked you.” 

A Tremendous Header. — A person threw 
the head of a goose at an actor of a small pro- I 
vlncial theatre. — “Gentlemen,” exclaimed the 
actor, coming to the front, “don’t be uneasy; 
if any one among you ha* lost his head, I will 
restore it at ti e end of the performance.” 

“Girls,” said a worthy old lady to her grand- 
daughters, “whenever a fellow pops the ques- 
tion, don’t blush and stare at your foot. Just 
throw your arms round his neck, look him full 
In the face, and commence talking about the 
furniture. Young fellows are mighty nervous 
sometimes. I lost several good chances before 
I caught yeur fond, dear grandfather, by put- 
ting on airs, but I learned how to do it alier 
awhile.” 

Mr. Smith lately sought to remove a grease 
spot from Ids coat tail by the free use of ben- 
zine, and then stood close to the stove that the 
odor might evaporate more quickly. He was 
quite correct in hi* theory but unfortunate in 
his practice, for lie was soon turning enr^wheeN 


through the window, and there was not enough 
coat-tail left to make a “weskit” for a doll 
baby. He does not ride horseback now, and 
sleeps on all fours like a mule. 

An unimaginative individual, on visiting the 
Falls of Niagara, was greatly perplexed at the 
astonishment expressed by his companions, and 
on one of them exclaiming to him, “ Is it not a 
most wonderful fall?” replied, “ Wonderful, no; 
I see nothing wonderful In it. Why, what’s to 
hinder the water from falling?” 

A Matrimonial Serenade Bill Stoker re- 
sided in the town of C , on the coast of Maine. 

He was known as a man of few words, and a 
crusty old bach. Finding an ancient maiden 
lady suited to his years, Bill quietly married 
and look her home. There were game young 

men in C , and ere the news was fifteen 

minutes old, bells, tin puns, ram’s horns, and 
such like euphon.ous instruments, were heard 
approaching Bill’s cabin iroiu ail direction . It 
was late in Hie evening when Lite news got mu. 
An old forty- pou n dor, dragged from the fort hard 
by, with its shocking explosion.-*, capped th.j 
climax of the horrible din, while nttidug g.nss 
indicated mischief, as well as tun. However, a 
treat they must have. But hour after hour 
passed, and the house gave uo more sign of life 
than a last year’s tombstone. Of a sudden Jack 
Whipple started for the nearest apothecary’s 
shop, saying — 

“ I’ll start ’em !” 

Back iu a trice, he began blowing nsnfcetida 
smoke through the keyhole! Meantime bang, 
toot, toot, toot, rattle, rattle, rattle went gun, 
horus and puns, as though no side play was 
being enacted. At last the door opened, and 
Bill Stoker appeared. All was hushed as the 
grave. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, addressing the crowd, 
“your music is charming, but d — n your per- 
fumery. Here is a V, I’m beat.” 


OUR PUZZLER. 


66. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Many a noble deed was done, 

And many a knight was slain; 

Many a hard-fought field was won, 

But my second they could not gain ; 

For more men by disease in my flrst were lost, 
Than were slain In fight ’gainst the infidel host. 

1. In furious fight by Trojan hero slain, 

Thy death his ruin, and his country’s bano 

2. The flower which the goddess caused to grow, 
From the blood of a mouth whom a boa laid 

low. 

3. Of different shapes and sizes suitable to all, 

It shed its rays on occupants of cottage or 

of hall. 

4. That heedless youth who for a trifle sold 
A heritage more precious far than gold. 

5. One of a race who, ancient writers say, 
Revealed the future in prophetic lay. 

6. A garment, the name of which is often seen ; 
The dress of both sexes in the East it form- 
erly has been. 

7. Birthplace of one who, in Eighth Henry’s 

reign, 

Did step by step the highest honors gain. 

8. The Grecian hero who was so renowned 

For wisdom, virtue, knowledge, skill pro- 
found. 

9. A lonely wanderer on some foreign strand, 
Banished forever from his native land. 

A. Tonbridgian. 

67. CONUNDRUM. 

What article in a grocer’s shop expresses a 
doubtas to a man's power of walking? 

68. CHARADE. 

Now grove and mead are clothed in green, 
Full many of my first were seen 
In bloom ing gardens, and the same, 

A weil-kuowu kind of pulse will name. 

And when my second is disclosed, 

You’ll find to spirit ’tis opposed ; 

While fora person it may j-a^s 
And likewise a collective mass. 

Behold, a vessel leaves the strand, 

Bound to a distant foreign land: 

A form upo»> the deck appears, 

Who g eeted Is with deafening cheers. 

It is my whole, and may he bo 
By providence attended, 

And, whether upon land or sea, 

From every i;l defended. 

I ago. 

69. BIBLICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Where dwelt the men who brought fish 
and All manner of ware, and sold on the Sab- 
bath to the children of Judah ? 

3. Where Is it mentioned that King Ahnz 
sent an altar pattern, and lo whom did ho send 
it? 

3. The name of the man and the place where 
he made engines, Invented by cunning men to 
bo on the towers? 

4. Whom did Joab take aside in the gate to 
speak with him quietly, and smote him there 
under the fifth rib that he died? 

Cadmus. 
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TO-MORROW. 

Load, chilling wind* may hoarsely blow 
From off the distant mountain, 

And winter, on his wings of snow, 

May hush the crystal fountain, 

Sere, withered leaves on every hand, 

May tell oi earth in sorrow, 

Again will spring-time warm the laud 
And bring a glad to-morrow. 

The storm may gather loud and fast, 
Sweeping o’er the angry sky ; 

Rough winds may rock the stubborn mast, 
And waves pile mountains high ; 

Darkness may deepen in her gloom, 

Nor stars relieve her sorrow, 

Light will come trembling from her tomb, 
In golden- haired to-morrow. 

The sun may chase the far-off cloud, 

And leave the world in sadness, 

Still will her smile break through the shroud 
And All the air with gladness; 

The day may lose her golden light, 

Her tears the night may borrow. 

Yet with her parting, last good-night, 

She brings us fair to-morrow. 

The hills, once green with verdure clad. 

May sing their plaintive story, 

Full-robe 1 again, in echoes glad, 

Will boast their former glory; 

The rose may linger on the stem, 

Its fragrance breathes of sorrow, 

’Twill yield to earth its vital gem 
And bloom again to-morrow. 

Broad arches span the brow of heaven, 

And shimmer in their brightness, 

Like diadems of glory riven, 

Lost in a sea of whiteness, 

Their lustre glimmering on the sight 
Like banners draped in sorrow, 

Tells of joy, of peace, of light, 

Where beams a bright to-morrow. 

The thoughts that burn like altar-fires, 
With incense pure and holy, 

Whose flames reach high in proud desires, 
The riches of the lowly, 

May lose the fervor of their glow, 

Nor pleasure longer borrow, 

Their music may forget to flow, 

’Twill swell again to-morrow. 

The hopes, the loves of days gone by. 

May fade in joyous seeming, 

The light that filled the radiant eye 
May lose its early beaming, 

Care’s silver thread may gather o’er 
The brow oppressed by sorrow, 

Still brighter joys seem yet in store, 

And promise much to-morrow. 

The victory that we win in life 
May waver at its dawning, 

Love may be wounded in the strife, 

And tears may cloud our morning, 

But, with each fresh returning day, 

Hope wings away our sorrow, 

Sheds o’er the heart her blissful ray 
And whispers ot to-morrow. 


THE INNER LIFE OF A NEWSPAPER OFFICF 


BY W. II. S. AUBREY. 

Wlmt an expenditure of time, and mone.' . 
and labor, anti Judgment Is required in tb< 
production of a newspaper! Many a critics 
hearer, when listening to a sermon, iraagim 
that he could preach a better one ; and many » 
reader of newspapers thinks their preparatioi 
an ordinary and simple task. Let both try, an< 
they would speedily bo undeceived. The criti- 
cal faculty is always more easy and more plea- 
sant to exercise than the productive faculty. 
Take an ordinary daily paper. To start one in- 
volves an outlay of a hundred thousand pound*, 
and even then success is not ensured. In these 
days of a cheap press, it is not the mere sale of 
a penny newspaper, however great that may 
be, which constitutes the chief source of reve- 
nue. This is to be looked for in the advertise- 
ments, which are not easily secured for a new 
journal, but meanwhile, the working expenses 
proceed at the rate of at least a hundred pounds 
a day. Unless an enormous sale can be secured, 
consentaneously with a steady income from ad- 
vertisements, the outgoings of one month would 
dissipate a respectable fortune. Very few readers 
have an idea of the trouble and cast of producing 
the closely-printed sheet which lies upou their 
breakfast-table every weekday moruiug. 

By day and night- hundreds of persons are 
watchiug for facts and eveuts which they may 
report. All over the metropolis and throughout 
the length and breadth of the land there are 
observant newspaper correspondents, whom 
nothing escapes. Every noteworthy occurrence 
is duly reported, and anything special U trans- 
mitted by telegraph. How soon does the public 
mind become used to marvels! 

A year or two ago it was deemed extraordi- 
nary that a speech delivered at night in Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, or Dublin, 
should be verbally reported and commented 
upon in the chief London papers on the follow- 
ing morning ; but now this is looked for as a 
matter of course, and when any celebrated per- 
sonage is announced to speak in the country at 
a semi- political or social gathering, special ar- 
rangements are made to furnish a verbatim 
report to the press, so that the earlier portion 
of the speech is often set up in type before the 
latter part is delivered. The leadin^provincial 
journals are supplied in the same way, so that 
newspapers published every morning in Bristol, 
Liverpool, LpMp, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 


elsewhere, contain exactly the same informa- 
tion from all parts of the globe. 

Swiftly but silently during the hours of the 
night the telegraph operators are busily engaged 
in transmitting general and local intelligence ; 
and some provincial journals pay as rn ^ c *' as 
five hundred pounds per annum for the privilege 
of what is known as a “ special wire,” of which 
they have exclusive or prior use from seven or 
eight o’clock at night until three in the morn- 
ing. The London correspondent avails himself 
of this to send a digest of the evening papers, 
with Parliamentary and legal items of local in- 
terest, and any general news arriving in the 
metropolis during the night. 

Streams, and rills, and drops of information 
are perpetually coming in through the editorial 
box of a dally newspaper. Letters without num- 


speech which is being delivered two auuured 
or five hundred miles away, and will imme- 
diately produce an article dealing with all the 
salient points. Or something occurs to direct 
attention to a distant part of the world of which 
very little is known by ordinary readers, and 
forthwith gazetteers and books of travel must 
be looked up, and the necessary Information 
given in a presentable form. This was the case 
with the Andaman Islands, when the late Gov- 
ernor-General of India, Earl Mayo, met with a 
lamented death by the hands of an assassin. 
Very few persons were acquainted with the 
physical peculiarities or even with the position 
of those islands, but within a few hours endless 
particulars had been disentombed and published 
in the newspapers from India Office reports and 
from other available sources. So, when a cele- 


ber, ou all kinds of subjects, and written in vary- 
ing degrees of badness, have to be opened, 
glanced through, rapidly judged and dispose 1 
of. Nine-tenths of them instantly go into th • 
waste-paper basket. The penny-a-liuers send 
in a flood of what is known as “ flimsy,” from 
its being written in manifold and sent to all the 
newspapers. The bulk of this Is summarily 
rejected, and even when used, the experienced 
sub-editors ruthlessly cut out the mere verbiage, 
and while reducing the copy to one-half or even 
one-fourth of the original length, contrive to re- 
tain all the facts. 

Reporters on the staff, and others specially 
engaged, bring in scores of pages of manuscript 
relating to Parliament, public meetings, ban- 
quets, scientific gatherings, vestries, law, and 
police ; All of which have to bo dealt with ac- 
cording to the night’s space. A pressure of ad- 
vertisements, a critioal debate, an extraordina- 
ry trial, a lengthy speech by some renowned 
orator, will cause everything else to be com- 
pressed. 

Even after the bulk of the matter has been 
<et up, the arrival of country parcels by the 
midnight trains, or, still more, of a lengthy and 
urgent telegraphic despatch, will involve a re- 
arrangement, with perhaps the standing over 
or cancelling of several columns. Thus the 
great fire at Chicago was reported in all the 
English papers on the following morning, and 
when the detailed intelligence arrived by steam- 
er at Queenstown a fortnight later, it was in- 
stantly telegraphed to London between eleven 
and twelve o’clock at night, and was in type 
within an hour. In such a case, everything 
else is put aside, and nearly all the fifty or sixty 
compositors are put upon the work. In like 
manner, a leading article is often set up in type 
within ten minutes, so that the editor may see 
a proof before the inner pages go to press. 

A olever writer will attend a debate in Par- 
11 nment, or will re«d a lengthy nnd Intricate 


A LITTLE poorly. 

•rated person dies, a detailed biography and 


ninute criticism appear on the next morning. 

This, however, is not the hurried work of a 
night. The biographies of all our leading poli- 
ticians and of men and women eminent in the 
walks of literature, science, and art, as well as 
of foreign monarch*, statesmen, and public 
characters, are all prepared and kept in readi- 
ness, additional facts being appended from time 
to time; so that at last, when tidings of death 
arrive, all that has to be done is to give the final 
particulars. 

When the country was so terribly agitated in 
December, 1871, by the sudden and critical ill- 
ness of the Prince of Wales, some of the leading 
Journals were unprepared with memoirs, and 
these had to be written in hot haste. In several 
cases they were actually set up aud kept In 
readiness for instant use during those dreadful 
days and nights when the royal sufferer was 
momentarily expected to breathe his last, and 
when, indeed, it was scarcely known whether 
life was extinct. Those who are engaged in 
journalistic work will never forget the tension 
of that awful period. 

It would be a curious study if some of our 
prominent men could penetrate Into the editorial 
arcana and peruse the critiques upon them- 
selves and their career with which survivors 
will be regaled within twenty-four hours of 
their decease. The story is told that the late 
Lord Brougham once had a false rumor of his 
death circulated, in order to gratify himself ;*y 
reading what the newspapers said of him, but 
that a contradiction got abroad' in those pre- 
telegraph days before 1 Ho memoirs could be 
completed and issued, so that the morbid deslie 
was only gratified in a few cases, and these 
were not, on the whole, complimentary. 

The obituaries of the Times have long been 
renowned for their completeness, their ac- 
curacy, their fairness, and their general literary 
style, A higb-elaM journal spare* no expense 


uuuoio to outrun inwii^ua, ^ ^ 

a readable form, and to secure a thoroughly 
efficient staff of writers. The whole machinery 
is very complex, but it works smoothly, owing 
to the perfect division of labor and to a thorough 
system* 

The editor of a newspaper is supreme and 
absolute. From his decision there is no thought 
of appeal. He marks out Lie general line of 
policy to which all the writers adhere. He 
must know exactly the public requirements. 
He must be acute, observant, prompt, energetic, 
yet judicial. Especially must he have discern- 
ment of character and of aptitude, so as to allot 
to his staff their respective work. One man 
succeeds in a special line who would miserably 
fail if set to another kind of newspaper work. 
Even talented writers are sometimes erratic, 
and need to be watched, and the entire economy 
over which an editor rules requires incessant 
vigilance. 

The law of libel is still swift and sharp, and 
an unguarded statement may entail trouble 
and pecuniary loss. Typographical and literary 
blunders are sure to be visited with caustic 
criticism by brother journalists, while readers 
hold it an unpardonable offence in a newspaper 
to be twenty-four hours behind its contem- 
poraries in giving important Intelligence. 

What to omit is far more frequently a matter 
of grave perplexity to a sub-editor than what 
to insert. Usually he has a vast surplusage of 
material, and the subordinate portion is left 
entirely in his handft. He has also to search 
through the columns of the home and foreign 
exchanges, of which a hundred or two arrive 
every day, and to cut out any provincial or 
foreign items that may Interest his own readers. 
It sometimes happenh that all this winnowing 
yields very little wheat; but the process must 
nevertheless be gone through, lest anything of 
value should escape. He must also be clever 
and quick at making abstracts and in translat- 
ing into plain English tho bungling, clumsy, 
and ungrammatical productions wnich come 
before him. 

Of course, he has assistants, or the work would 
never be got through ; and indeed every depart- 
ment of tne paper is under special charge. The 
telegrams, the City Article, the markets, the 
state of trade, shipping, manufactures, meteo- 
rological intelligence, legal matters, the parlia- 
mentary and general summaries, literature aiid 
reviews, places of amusement, sporting, uni- 
versity items, tho Corporation of London, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the School Board, 
the Court Circular, banking, railways, foreign 
intelligence, and a variety of other matter, 
have to be attended to, either separately by re- 
sponsible persons for each newspaper, or in 
some cases lor several conjointly. There is not, 
however, so much of the tatter as is sometimes 
supposed, owing to peculiarities of circulation 
and still more to technical and mechanical 
difficulties. 

Thus it will be seen that an enormous amount 
and variety of work has to be performed ere the 
daily newspaper can bo produced. The Times 
usually fills sixteen pages daily, and sometimes, 
owing to the extraordinary number of adver- 
tisements, four additional pages have to be 
issued. The Daily Telegraph is of the normal 
size of eight pages, but two or three times a 
week two, and sometimes four, extra pages are 
given. The sixteen pages of the Times contain 
very nearly a quarter of a million of words, or 
five hundred pages of matter of the size and type 
of the Quarterly Review, tho greater portion of 
which has to be newly set up each ntglitand dis- 
tributed on the following day. 

The advertisements are set up as fast as they 
arrive, and are duly arranged according to sub- 
ject ; and as much of the newspaper proper a.* 
can be prepared is also got forward ; but the bulk 
of it has to be done between seven in the even- 
ing and one in the morning, so as to allow time 
for the impression to be workeU oti’ for the early 
morning mails. To secure this prompt trans- 
mission of intelligence, busy brains, nimble 
fingers, untiring feet, and complex machinery 
are busy night and day, 

To reduce to order the crude elements out of 
winch a newspaper is produced, and to render 
the many statements intelligible, is no easy task, 
but it is always done, though under pressure, for 
the paper must appear at the set time. Facts 
have to be corroborated, names and dates have 
to be verified, harmony and consistency must be 
secured, able comments must be promptly 
written ; if one man fails, another must take bis 
place ; and all this has to be done while the bulk 
of the readers are calmly sleeping, so that the 
latest news may await their uprising. Tue 
marvel remains, though familiarity has blunted 
tfie edge ol surprise. 

One point must, in justice, be added. The 
English press, taken as a whole, is conducted 
moat creditably. Personalities are now but 
rarely indulged in, anti the virulent spirit of party 
nus largely disappeared. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that no respectable journal could be 
induced for any money consideration to become 
tlic advocate either of persons or of opinions, in 
some respects there is room for improvement, as 
m the pandering which is sometimes exhibited 
low, morbid, and brutal tastes, and in detail- 
ed reports of sickly and sensational crimes; but, 
speaking in general terms, there is much in con- 
nexion with our daily press for which we have 
reason to be proud and thankful. It is not 
oeliind the American press in bold adventure 
and skilful outlay, as was amply proved during 
the Franco-German war, but happily it is 
before a large section of that press in Us general 
tone and spirit. Rightly and wisely conducted, 
„ho Fourth Estate is a palladium of public rights 
xnd liberties.-^ People'* Magazine. 



